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FOREWORD 


The purpose of this handbook is to give a concise factual account 
of the growth in numbers, the age distribution, the marital status, the 
occupations and the earnings of gainfully employed women in Canada. 
It contains also a brief account of the laws that affect women’s work 
and some information regarding working conditions in selected industries 
in which a substantial number of women are employed. 


Statistical data have been drawn from various sources, parti- 
cularly the Census of Canada, the monthly survey of the Labour Force 
carried out by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and annual surveys of 
wages and working conditions in industry made by the Economics and 
Research Branch. 


The Economics and Research Branch has generously shared 
responsibility for the preparation of the material. The summary of legal 
regulations was compiled by the Legislation Branch. 


The assistance of all those who have contributed to the book is 
acknowledged with gratitude. 


Department of Labour, Marion V. Royce, 


Ottawa, January 31, 1957. Director, Women's Bureau. 
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Source: Census of Canada 1951 


*Excluding persons on active service. 
** Including Newfoundland. 


Part |—-Composition of the Female Labour 
Force 


1. Increase in Number of Women at Work 


A dramatic increase has occurred in the number of women in the 
Canadian labour force in the course of the past fifty years. This has 
been due partly to the growth of the Canadian population; the largest 
contributing factor, however, has been the very great increase in job 
opportunities for women. 


It was during the two World Wars especially that women made most 
progress in proving their value as workers. Acute manpower shortages in 
those years encouraged the hiring of women for many jobs previously held 
exclusively by men. Women workers are now recognized as an important 
part of the working force. 


Many of the economic and social changes highlighting the past half- 
century have played a part in the growth of the number of women workers. 
The increasing complexity of production processes and the resulting 
dilution of skills has meant the replacement of craftsmen by operatives, 
many of whom are women. The growth of record-keeping and a myriad of 
office jobs opened up a major field of employment for women. In addition, 
the shortening of working hours and the prevalence of the five-day week 
have permitted many women, particularly those who are married, to take 
jobs that they otherwise would have found impossible to accept. Finally, 
the development of mechanical aids such as washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and other household appliances, and the evolution of prepared, 
frozen and pre-cooked foods have helped to reduce housework for many 
women and freed them for employment outside the home. 


The result of these changes is that there were five times as many 
women in the Canadian labour force in 1951 as in 1901. Since 1951, the 
number of women workers has increased by an estimated 177,000. This 
was mostly due to the further growth of the female population, although 
job opportunities also expanded substantially. 


This increase has had a marked influence on the Canadian labour 
force as a whole; in 1901, scarcely more than one worker in ten was a 
woman whereas today every fourth worker in Canada is a woman. 


Female Population and Labour Force in Canada 
Years of Age and Over 


(thousands) 
Female Female Participation 
Population Labour Force Rate? 
LOO Lee crettcitiatets ie 1,761 238 V3.0 
LON igiectesstc eee te 2,274 365 Weed 
LOZ 1 Pence ss occk nem rset ee 2,843 489 bicee 
LOS re ccs, aetna errs 3,481 665 19,1 
LOGL AS a cee 4,133 8332 20.2 
1A): 3 acacia 5. REL ean 4,933 1,164 23.6 


*The labour force participationrate is the labour force expressed as a percent- 
age of population. 

"Excluding persons on active service. 

‘Including Newfoundland. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. IV, Table 1. 


« « « » WOMEN ARE MOST LIKELY TO BE IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


2 © e e eoMEN REACH THEIR PEAK LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION 
WHEN THEY ARE 25-44 YEARS OF AGE. .... 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, CANADA 
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2. Pattern of Women’s Employment by Age 


The age composition of the female labour force throws interesting 
light on the character of women’s employment in Canada. In June 1956, 
about 18 per cent of the women in the labour force were between 14 and 
19 years of age; 19 per cent were 20 to 24; 40 per cent were 25 to 44; 
21 per cent were 45 to 64, and about 2 per cent were 65 years of age or 
older. These proportions vary slightly from one month to another. For 
example, in the 14 to 19 age group, the proportion increases in June 
when students take summer jobs and drops again in September when they 
return to school. There is some fluctuation in the older age group also, 
since many women take temporary jobs in the fruit and vegetable harvest- 
ing seasons or are hired for short periods during the Christmas and 
Easter seasons. 


Female Labour Force, by Age, June 1956 


Years of Age Number Percentage of Total 
(thousands) 
US reeas | Peeperctivesnceterser tecrtteree stele celiee cose 238 17.7 
dW re ells At as a, Lae nae 255 19,0 
oe i | Ra tn SEN a RIE Cs Ag 2 A 542 40.4 
oe Berea 62 | sco aM eam dene TI, a ne 281 21.0 
G5 cATLG RO VET Sereetr eee greet ng! eames aes vee 25 1.9 
LOG bee crate cere n ec 1,341 100.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, June 1956, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


At all age levels the percentage of women in the population who are 
working is much less than that of men. Women are most likely to be 
working when they are from 20 to 24 years of age, while for men the 
time of greatest participation in the labour force comes when they are 
between 25 and 44 years of age. Most women between 25 and 44, on the 
other hand, are occupied with home responsibilities; the proportion of 
women in this age group working outside the home is only about half as 
great as for the previous one. 


During the past ten years, several changes have been taking place 
in the labour force participation of women of different ages. The most 
important has been the increase in the proportion of women between the 
ages of 45 and 64 who are in the labour force. These are mainly women 
whose families have grown up or whose home responsibilities no longer 
require their full attention. Many have taken jobs for the first time. 


In 1947, only about 15 per cent of the women between the ages of 
45 and 64 had a job or were looking for one. By 1955, 19 per cent were 
in the labour force, a greater increase than for any other age group. 
The rise stemmed largely from two factors: first, the manpower shortages 
of the Second World War helped to break down the traditional prejudice 
against the employment of married women and second, flourishing post- 
war economic conditions steadily increased the number of jobs available 
to women desiring work. Prosperous economic conditions were accom- 
panied by a general decline in hours of work and some increase in the 
availability of part-time jobs. 


« eTEN YEARS AGO..... 


. -ONLY ONE MARRIED WOMAN IN :20 WAS WORKING. .... 
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- -ONE IN EVERY 10 IS IN THE LABOUR FORCE..... 


Per Cent 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE POPULATION 14 AND OVER IN THE 
LABOUR FORCE BY MARITAL STATUS, CANADA 1951 
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PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


BY PROVINCE, 1951 


The introduction of old age pension programs and the steady develop- 
ment of other social security measures are among the developments that 
have enabled many women 65 years of age and over to stop working. By 
1955, one-third fewer women in this age group were working than in 1947. 


At the other end of the age scale, the proportion of working girls 
between 14 and 19 has also grown smaller. In 1947, nearly 37 per cent 
of all teen-age girls were in the labour force. Since then, larger numbers 
have tended to remain in school longer or to take additional training 
before looking for jobs. By 1955, only about 33 per cent of the girls in 
this age group were in the labour force. This represented a decrease in 
participation of about one-tenth. 


Percentage of the ie Paeaticn in the Labour Force by Age Group 


(Annual averages of quarterly data) 
Years of Age Females Males 
1947 1955 1955 
DE Bes HE) es gic ai aie di aA RR Ae RRP 36.6 Ayers) 50.1 
PAD es OA) sa tig tila etaanires ee eer eae Re 45.3 46.2 93.0 
DA eae ora eles Fig Obra aay Cte UR pT Se ae RE DS) eo See 
A ra OA remanent anne Om sod, cnavsecivareeee te takes ce 15.5 19,0 92.0 
Gora leo Vel meee reese ater ce a tat ee acta See Ncsss 22 Sot 4.0 32.8 
FE Ota | eet seep neee eee et dee clo 24.1 $5:2339 82.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey, Reference Paper No. 58, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for 1947 thes appropriate DBS Labour Force Bulletins for 
1955 figures. Data averaged for two nearest months in case of the 
first two and last quarters of 1955 to maintain comparability with 
quarterly dates of 1947 information. 


3. Increase in the Number of Married Women Workers 


The most outstanding change in women’s employment in Canada 
during the last fifteen years has been the increased participation of 
married women in the labour force. 


In 1941, one married woman in 20 was working; by 1951, more than 
one in ten had a job. This trend began during the Second World War. In 
those years, because of the state of emergency and the acute manpower 
shortages, employers who might not have done so otherwise began hiring 
married women, 


Since the war, the sharp increase in married women workers has 
continued and the census statistics on women wage-earners (i.e., all 
persons who worked for wages, salary, piece rates, etc.) highlight the 
change. In 1951, 46 per cent of the 35-44 year-old women wage earners 
were married, compared with only 17 per cent in 194]. In the younger 
age groups, the change was even more marked. By 1951, nearly 39 per 
cent of the women wage earners between 25 and 34 years of age were 
married, compared with 13 per cent ten years before. Of the 20 to 24 
age group, which comprises the largest number of working women, about 
19 per cent of the women wage-earners were married in 1951, compared 
with only 5 per cent in 1941. 


The growth in the number of available jobs, however, has resulted in 
a striking increase in the proportion of women in the population who are 


working for pay, no matter what their marital status. Roughly 46 per 
cent of all the single women in the country were working in 1941; ten 
years later, nearly 54 per cent had jobs. The proportion of widows work- 
ing increased only slightly during the 10-year period. 


Percentage of Female Population in the Labour Force, by Marital Status 
(thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


194] 1951 
Bere Percent of Boou- Percent of 
P Labour Population P Labour Population 
la- : la- : 
: Force in Labour ? Force in Labour 
tion tion 
Force Force 
Sinvlepeecessesetcss 1,435 666 46.4 1,343 723 53.8 
Marrie@d:t.ccccssccesse Beoos 106 4.5 Oo ee Lo 349 eZ 
Widowedirestcessees 354 57 16.1 456 79 eo 


Divorced............ 7 4 Wien | 19 13 68.4 


Source: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Based on 
original data in Census of Canada, 1041, Vol. Ill, Table 7; Census 
of Canada, 1951, Vol. Il, Tables 1 and 2; Occupation and Industry 
pionas in Canada, 1901-1951, Tables 1 and 12, meer Bureau of 

tatistics. 


Provincial Distribution 


The proportion of married women working outside the home varies 
considerably from one province of Canada to another. In provinces where 
manufacturing and trade are more highly developed, and the population 
is more concentrated in cities, opportunities for employment are more 
plentiful, and a larger proportion of the married women are working. 
Ontario and British Columbia, for example, both highly urbanized, have 
the highest proportion of married women at work—15 and 13.3 per cent 
respectively. 


It should be noted, however, that in many rural areas throughout the 
country, married women are helping their husbands operate farms, stores 
or other businesses but are, not drawing any pay and are therefore not 
always included in the census statistics. 


The size of the family also has an influence on the proportion of 
married women at work. The provinces with the largest number of per- 
sons per family —Newfoundland, 4.4; Quebec, 4.2; New Brunswick, 4.1; 


Percentage of Married Average Number of 
Women Working, 1951 Persons per Family, 1951? 
CONLATIG ls cree scieeecete ep a esl as 15.0 3.4 
British Columbia................ 13i3 Bea 
BlanItON At cece tices te 11.9 3.6 
Alberta iets sce eee 9.9 a | 
Saskatchewan ............ccsseeee 8.9 Si 
Noval Scotiasianiectctie 8.4 309 
New Brunswick ............ccee0 8.0 4.1 
DOuehecter wince 7.4 4.2 
Prince Edward Island........ tel 4.0 
Newfoundland ..............e0000 4.6 4.4 
Canada esececvoscooocce Le? Rows 


1F or census purposes, the family consists of husband and wife, or one parent, 
together with their unmarried children living together in the same dwelling. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. II, Table 2 and Vol. Il], Table 134. 
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» « « « » BY 1951, ONE-THIRD OF THE WOMEN 
IN THE LABOUR FORCE WERE MARRIED..... 


- » « eLHE BIG CHANGE BEGAN DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR.... 


WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE BY MARITAL STATUS 
1931 1941 1951 


Single So Married Bx Other - 


» + « « -SINCE THE WAR, THE NUMBER OF WORKING WIVES 
HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE STEADILY..... 


WOMEN WITH JOBS BY MARITAL STATUS 


i ee 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


*Includes widowed, divorced and separated. 


Source: Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 1901 —1951, D B S; Labour Force Survey, D BS 


and Prince Edward Island, 4.0—also have the smallest proportion of 
married women working — Newfoundland, 4.6 per cent; Quebec, 7.4 per 
cent; New Brunswick, 8.0 per cent; and Prince Edward Island, 7.1 
per cent. 


4. Marital Composition of the Female Labour Force 


Single women have always formed an important element of the Cana- 
dian labour force. Despite the changes in the female working force during 
the past twenty-five years, more than half the women at work in Canada 
are single. 


At the same time, married women have been playing an increasingly 
important role, for not only have job opportunities for women increased 
substantially in the last twenty-five years but a larger percentage of 
women are married now than ever before, and women have been marrying 
at an earlier average age than in the 1930’s. 


In 1931, about 10 per cent of the women in the labour force were 
married and in the following ten years, the proportion increased only to 
13 per cent. During the war, however, the number of married women who 
took jobs outside the home rose sharply so that by 1946, about 29 per 
cent of the working women in Canada were married. 


Since then, more women in the labour force have married and kept 
on working. Even more marked, as has already been noted, is the trend 
of many older married women returning to work after their families have 
grown up. By 1956, married women comprised more than 38 per cent of 
the female labour force. 


The proportion of women in the labour force who are widowed, di- 
vorced or separated has shown little change. 


Marital Status of Women in the Labour Force? 
(percentage distribution at June 1 of each year) 


Single Married Other? 
DOB errr settee eres eaec om eee eae 80.7 : ee 9.2 
LOG ee eevee ates eeere aes 80.0 L257 : 
LOS Toei 2f ok See AE, See ee te: 62.1 30.0 7.9 
LOAG Be as eee 63.1 28.8 81 
LOA Te etek eae eae eee 62nt 28.0 9.3 
LOA Gree re eee ene ee 61.0 29.5 9.5 
LOAD cere ee ces mare Ame ce 61.1 2932 9.7 
TOS Os csscietectectsetirc co nernemtenes 60.8 29.5 9.7 
195 Loe Re ae es, 58.9 31.8 9.3 
2 oP en ui ae set Ag hot hood gE 58.0 32.6 9.4 
LOSS sere ere ee 56.5 Boba 9.8 
OSA ieee cere ee ee, 54.2 36.0 9.8 
[OS Se. ees oe eee renee B26 36.9 10.4 
10.3 


LOS Gait ieeceea teense epee eats 51.0 38.7 


‘Data for 1931-1951 refer to the labour force; data for subsequent years refer 
to persons with jobs. 

2Includes widowed and divorced for 1931—1951; for these years, those sepa- 
rated are included with the married. ‘“‘Other’’ includes separated for 1946-1956. 

*Data for 1953-1956, averaged for May and June to maintain comparability 
with previous years. , 


Source: Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 1901—1951, Table 9; The 
Labour Force, Reference Paper No. 58, Table 10; and monthly Labour 
Force Bulletins, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Part Il— Occupations of Women 


The occupational picture of women at work in Canada is examined 
from two points of view. 


First, attention is directed to the distribution of women in each of 
the main occupational groups in Canada and the proportion of women to 
all workers in these groups. Each main group covers a number of in- 
dividual occupations. For example, the clerical group includes steno- 
eraphers, typists, office clerks, etc.; the personal service group includes 
domestic workers, waitresses, cleaners and dyers, hairdressers, etc.; 
the trade and finance group includes sales clerks, insurance agents, 
etc.; and the transportation and communication group includes telephone 
and telegraph operators. 


Second, twenty individual occupations in each of which 10,000 or 
more women are employed are analysed in greater detail. 


1. Occupational Distribution of Women 


The past fifty years have seen some remarkable changes in women’s 
work in Canada. At the beginning of the century, working women used 
many of the same skills on the job as they used in their homes. For 
example, large numbers were employed as seamstresses, milliners or 
domestic servants. By 1951, however, many women with jobs were using 
completely different skills; they were stenographers, clerks, salesladies 
or telephone operators. In the professional group, however, most women 
in 1951, as in 1901, were teaching or nursing. 


Fifty years ago, the most important field of employment for women 
was personal service and nearly half the working women were in this 
occupational group. By 1951, less than one-quarter of the women at work 
were holding this type of job. It is difficult to specify any one reason 
for this change, but the increase in the number and variety of available 
jobs was probably the largest contributing factor. In addition, the great 
technological advances made in the field of household appliances, 
together with subtle changes in attitudes towards domestic service as 
a field of work have also been strong influences. 


The principal field of employment for women at present is the busi- 
ness office. The growth of the country in the past fifty years brought 
with it a vast increase in all kinds of record-keeping and office work. 
The number of office jobs available was continually increasing and 
women soon began to be considered particularly suitable to these 
occupations. In1951, one working woman out of every three was employed 
in some form of office work. In 1901, only one in twenty had a clerical or 
stenographic job. 
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The proportion of the female working force in commercial and 
communications jobs—mainly as sales clerks and telephone and tele- 
graph operators—has also increased considerably during the half- 
century, although the numbers involved are still relatively small. 


Factory workers, on the other hand, who comprised almost one- 
third of the female labour force in 1901, accounted for less than one- 


fifth in 1951. 


Percentage Distribution of Women in the Labour Force 
by Occupational Groups, 1901 and 1951 


Occupational Number of Women Percentage Distribution 
Group 1901 19513 1 1951 
Clericalt tee. eee ee! 12,600 314,600 5.0 27.0 
Personal service .............. 100,300 248,800 42.0 22.0 
Manufacturing and 
mechanicaliie.e.......:- 70,500 201,600 30.0 18.0 
Professional service........ 34,700 163,700 15.0 14.0 
Trade and finance ............ 7,800 126,900 3.0 11.0 
Transportation and 
communication.............. 1,300 39,500 1.0 3.0 
baat ae prey Rete 8,900 32,400 4.0 3.0 
ther cemeteries 1,800 19,700 1.0 2.0 
URED Bap og Relat eek ay 237,900 1,147,200 100.0 100.0 


*Excluding Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 1901-1951, Table 5, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2. Women as a Proportion of All Workers in Various Occupational 
Groups 


The growth in the number of working women has increased their 
predominance in some occupational groups and given them a strong foot- 
hold in others. 


In certain occupations, however, that have long been traditionally 
recognized as ‘‘women’s jobs’’, the proportion of women has changed 
very little. For example, roughly 47 per cent of the people in profes- 
sional jobs were women in 1951, about the same proportion as in 1901. 
School teachers and nurses make up about three-quarters of the number 
of women in professional jobs. 


In the clerical occupations, on the other hand, the picture is quite 
different. In 1901, office jobs were largely held by men. In fact, only 
about 21 per cent of the stenographers, clerks or other office workers 
were women; by 195], this proportion had climbed to just over 58 per 
cent. This was not only because the number and variety of office jobs 
had increased tremendously, but also because these occupations had 
acquired the attribute of being women’s jobs. 


In the commercial field, of which sales clerks form a very large 
part, the proportion of women employed increased from less than one in 
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twelve to nearly one in four. Again, this was partly due to the fact that 
nowadays the hiring of women as sales clerks is common practice, 
whereas fifty years ago, sales clerks were almost exclusively men. 


Telephone and telegraph operators, a large proportion of the transpor- 
tation and communication group of occupations, are also now almost 
entirely women, although in earlier years men occupied almost all these 
jobs. The result has been that, despite the small number of women 
involved, their proportion to the total number of people employed in 
transportation and communication jobs has increased from less than 2 
per cent in 190] to more than 8 per cent in 1951. 


On the other hand, women have tended to move away from personal 
service jobs. Nearly 68 per cent of the people in the personal service 
group of occupations in 1901 were women; by 1951, the percentage had 
dropped to 57, although these occupations still ranked second as a 
field of employment for women. 


Women also formed a slightly smaller proportion of the manufacturing 
labour force—2] per cent in 1951, compared with 24 per cent in 1901. 


Percentage of Workers in Major Occupational Groups, 1901 and 1951 


1901 1951 
Women Men Women Men 
per cent per cent 

ler ice ee sco cc hisaensctenadve 21.4 78.6 58.1 41.9 
Pers otie LISGrviGenc ricci cs ec licinc ccceccccccscheccdee 67.7 B23 57.0 43.0 
Professi6nal Service... s..cccccssescseesescacovecesontse 46.7 53.3 47.6 52.4 
Prad@rangil mance tite. ce) a0. 2e oh sctrccdtecats: 7.8 92.2 24.4 foe 
IMA NUL AG CUBA ee A rer ewetiaccetcncsteyacccescpcneses Deo 76.5 20.6 79.4 
Transportation and communication............ 1.6 98.4 8.1 0129 
NCEE CECA LETTER Oils Siteele Sit cS a ee ae L2 98.8 3.9 96.1 
POMEOCCUDALIONS ©) testi. gess tier ecsct acs 13.3 86.7 221 77.9 


Source: Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 1901-1951, Table 5, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


3. Leading Gecupations for Women 


The important occupations for women in Canada are also usually 
those in which they outnumber men. Of the twenty occupations in which 
more than 10,000 women were employed in IQ5I, only five employed 
ferme rec ola the iomaising Tilteen’ womentnot oaly pute 
nigel act ime Saal Ee Ree 


operators dressmakers—they comprised practically the entire working 
th 


orce. These twenty leading occupations accounted for more than three- 
quarters of the entire female labour force. 


Nearly half the women at work, however, were concentrated in six 
main occupations and had jobs as either stenographers and typists, 
office clerks, sales clerks, household workers, school teachers or 
bookkeepers and cashiers. Of these, only the office clerks were out- 
numbered by men. 
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It is significant that, despite the great increase in the number of 
women working, most of them are still employed in fields that have been 
traditionally or have come to be considered the special domains of 
women. 


Leading Occupations of Women in Canada, 1951 


Percentage 
No. of Women in the Peed ad 
Occupation Employed Occupation fe ! 
(thousands) Composed a halt 
Ey See Labour Force 
° me 

Stenographers and typiSts.............ssecsecneces 133 96.4 11.4 
CEC Gre Ler kas. occ cterececosevccasccneninescnssineecioos 118 42.7 10.1 
RL ER LCL OTK S. sacacs covensdchvspehtscasescatencesdeat sane 95 55.1 8.2 
PIGUSG MO LAT WOTK EER teccecsccssectwetesccasersesececsere 89 89.1 7.6 
ON LI LER OA CHOTA a:scectwn cot oacaitaptegudeosiecs aecdese 76 pags 6.5 
Bookkeepers and cashiers ..............eceseseeee 55 61.9 4.7 
Nurses, graduate and in training .............. 50 98.2 4.3 
Sewing machine operators ...........0ccsceeeeees 46 88.9 4.0 
Waiters and waitress $65) c.ccc0...snscsacveccncovsess 41 66.7 3.5 
PL PLED NON G10 CLALOTES sespoecct oe smncocskscanass news 30 96.5 2.6 
HotsekGepers, Cte. ~<..ccoscs-saneserseccardscacnce 26 90.9 aay 
FE SPnisADGUTELS Persccceccssaraserctsseve seetectcasesn ine 24 8.7 Paes | 
INUES OS WOR aCt Cali csccceses wceceecs cate ties coceeees 18 72.4 1.5 
Proprietors and managers, retail trade .... 18 12.3 1.5 
Launderers, cleaners and dyers ..........-... i 63.1 1.5 
Packers and wWlapperss, o<-<0.0-00--sses-ces~5-eesans 16 62.3 1.4 
COOK Stier ecescccccatece we ccccccecess catnceencee tec neneectecce 16 44.5 1.4 
Dressmakers and seamstresses....... eet ete 14 100.0 Loe 
Hairdressers and manicurisSts ........ 20.00 11 44.4 0.9 
Charworkers and cleaners ...............cseeceees 11 63.7 0.9 
Motal 20 OCCUpPatiONS ie-cccrseennncecorsenes 904 —_ lt aed 
Total female labour force -..-.....-++ 1,164 - 100.0 


Source: Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 1901—1951, Tables 7 and 
8, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A number of interesting occupational changes have occurred, how- 
ever, during the past 25 or 30 years. Although these involve only small 
numbers of women, they are particularly noteworthy because they in- 
dicate both the acquisition of new skills by women and the breaking 
down of prejudices against their employment in certain fields. The fol- 
lowing table shows the increase in the number of women in several of 
these occupations since 1931. 


Number of Women in Selected Occupations, 1931 — 1951 


1931 1941 1951 

Owners, managers and officials in manufacturing 490 ee 1911 
PAE On MOBE OIL OES o 8] OUlNA LIS LS vers 05- na ctcsaceostdaranercstes 464 713 1,621 
Draughtsmen and designers ...-........4.-ssssosseovsssestare 105 157 633 
POV SIC 1 fis O10 os UF PO OLS Sorc oses poeta ornconossoasececneaereneree 203 384 660 
Professors and college principals..............sssssseee 259 PaaS 812 
WOGUSLGrter= se PIANErS, CLCecccc::ccccceccassoonecvoseeseourece 98 101 588 
TG he ek ee wee cre Senet rhe gore ern eer ean 159 148 Pe Wd 
chewiers ARIA MNCLANLUCDTSES casssesaanseessccsseccsssecscseasts 118 264 876 
Welders and flame Cutters yrs-.cece-sccececcennconraacheagesaens — DHS, 487 
EEOU ot oes in ere lt foil ae il a ec 348 718 1,454 
RUOAULOUrS LONG AS ICCI VETS fo conser caccconsenenecess panes — 63 275 
ee le pre page Derat Oba mer .ccck aise eters noe se eccuves take 749 548 eOZ 1 
Purchadiie ABENTS ANd DUVETS osc c.ccedecesecccsccesenseceos 260 494 1,142 
Real estate agents and dealers .................sseeeeeeeeeee 146 Zuo 615 
Mechanics and repairmen ............scccsccccscssnsscesesesesees 8 278 746 
Window decorators and dreSSefs. .............sseceeeeeee ees 169 221 724 
Total labour force — female ..............00008- 665,000 833,000 1,164,000 


Source; /bid., Tables 7 and 8. 
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Ay As a OFFICE JOBS AND NURSES IN TRAINING HAVE THE 
HIGHEST PROPORTION OF WOMEN UNDER 25..... 


oietaeltarce SERVICE JOBS HAVE THE HIGHEST 
PROPORTION OF WOMEN OVER 45..... 


Nurses in Traning 


Telephone Operators 


Packers and Wrappers 


Waiters and Waitresses 


Stenographers and Typists 


Office Clerks 


Bookkeepers and Cashiers 


Sewing Machine Operators 


Sales Clerks 


Household Workers 


LS ae oe 
Launderers, Cleaners and Dyers Eee ‘aR ie GEO 
| LLL Se eee ee 
Practical Nurses : SI TE EE 
C—ao“qu»r»nn"—"é"ptre—>mz, ie i ee ae 
School Teachers SE LACE eee, 
| Zz 
Hairdressers and Manicurists Ses ee OS 
Bees ELE EI 
Graduate Nurses Nig aA aah Lge = 
SEE Etta eee 
Housekeepers, etc. oe ie tee elie ere 
Cooks ae eee pon 
—nnr3;} CL ee ee es 
Dresstnakers and Seamstresses LA Ep es Cee ee Oe 
St ices Alen oer ani ayes ca es 
Charworkers and Cleaners Ae pegs ae ee A: 
j gy 
Managers, Proprietors LLL 
Retail Stores 5 
Za of Age 


-27--| 45 and over 


Source: Census o f Canada, 1951. 


4. Age of Women in Leading Occupations 


The 20 leading occupations for women in Canada fall into three 
main categories: (1) those in which most of the women are 24 years old 
or less; (2) those in which most of the women are 45 years old or more; 
and (3) those in which women of all age groups are fairly evenly distri- 


buted. 


1. In 1951, younger women (between the ages of 14 and 24) formed 
the greatest part of the total 


— in occupations where training is given on the job; 92 per cent of 
the nurses in training and 55 per cent of the telephone operators were 
24 or under; 


— in occupations where little or no training is required; 51 per cent 
of the packers and wrappers were 24 or under; 


— in occupations where opportunities for employment for women have 
increased most rapidly in the past 25 or 30 years; 49 per cent of steno- 
graphers and typists and 48 per cent of office clerks were 24 or under. 


2. Older women (45 years of age and over) formed the greatest pro- 
portion of the total 


— in occupations where the skills used are similar to those used in 
the home and where the field has long been established as a woman’s 
field; 59 per cent of the charworkers and cleaners and 44 per cent of the 
housekeepers and matrons were women 45 years old or over; 


— in occupations where the job can be more satisfactorily combined 
with running a home; 48 per cent of both dressmakers and seamstresses 
and of proprietresses and managers were 45 years old or over. 


3. Women between 25 and 44 were fairly evenly distributed through- 
all 20 occupations and, with one or two exceptions, accounted for about 
30 to 45 per cent of the women in each. 


Age Distribution of Women in 20 Leading Occupations, 1951 


Years of Age 


Occupation 14 — 24 25 — 44 45+ 
per cent) 

NURS GS MICIRC Te ULE ers cence: ceassestecsts oncus odes eaancea caer O20 7.6 0.1 
TG Le POM ERODGIAL OLS E  cricnscncscsesses non snasosersscees oyorte) 31.6 pags) 
PAGK GT HE a NUMER D SCL Stam. vetietecctacc-soessscerseerte: 51.0 a7.0 Tu 
Waiters and Waitresses. .....0...ccsn++scsccsees coseesee 49.4 41,2 9.4 
Stenographers and fypPistS...............secoeerces coe 48.6 Al.2 LO-2 
OEIC eee en Kater eto rec hes eros te ceré c sccenteevetoccose 48.0 38.8 ac 
Bookkeepers and cashiers ...........sscsssscecosesees 42.5 44.3 ‘lhe 
Sewing machine operat OFS.............secccccececeeeee 41.2 40.9 as. 
A EGR LOL ke meementttercars eet ttasets crencs caste crete 40.9 43.0 16.1 
Houselroldeworkers casccccs.s pcs srcarsteetteeseneees 40.8 30.6 28.6 
Launderers, cleaners and dyers..............0.+++ 3502 43.0 21.8 
PTAC UNIT SES arenes at votre cee cerecs cateccasheutete 35.0 34.7 30s2 
pated re Lep hy Sk Ted SCS FEY, ppc ele ton pelea, AAA eae al OFS) 44.1 200 
Hairdressers and manicurists...............0ss00 eee Pe! yale 14.0 
ES ETS UT POPE TTT TNCE Sy eae Reet 19 te Sea Pal epi ae ay | 54.8 et 
Housekeepers and matron ...........sccsssssee sees 21.8 34.3 43.9 
SOOKE Ss sapere ee terrence cre eee eee codes cans doane 16.0 44.8 Bee 
Dressmakers and SeamMStreSSES ........sseccee sees 13.4 38.0 48.1 
(Charwotkerac ano Cleaners terse tere cecceene scree 7.3 33.4 59.3 
Proprietors and managers, retail trade ........ 3e7 48.0 48.3 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. IV, Table 11. 
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ee «© « OCCUPATIONS THAT USE HOUSEHOLD SKILLS OR THAT 


CAN BE EASILY COMBINED WITH RUNNING A HOME STILL HAVE THE 


LARGEST PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN..... 


» « « « -OFFICE JOBS, NURSING AND SCHOOL TEACHING HAVE 


THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE OF SINGLE WOMEN..... 


Per Cent 


100 


70 = 80 


60 


40 


30 


Proprietors 


Retail Stores 


a 


Managers 


Charworkers and cleaners 


Hairdressers and manicurists 


Cooks 


Launderers, cleaners and dyers 


Sales clerks 


iters and Waitresses 


Wa 


Packers and wrappers 


Sewing machine operators 


Dressmakers and seamstresses 


fers 


. 


Bookkeepers and cash 


Telephone operators 


Graduate nurses 


etc. 


Housekeepers, 


Office clerks 


Stenographers and typists 


Practical nurses 


Household workers 


School teachers 


Nurses in Training 


Widowed 
and 


Divorced 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951. 


5. Marital Status of Women in Leading Occupations 


The kinds of jobs held by married women depend on many things, 
their education and training, their age, and their previous employment 
experience. Similarity to tasks involved in running a home, adaptability 
of hours and the possibility of fitting the job to family routines are also 
important factors in the occupations of married women. 


For many years, married women workers were largely confined to 
service jobs using household skills (such domestic service tasks as 
cooking, cleaning, laundering and home nursing). Married women are 
still predominant in occupations such as these but the work now is 
usually done not in a private home but at a business establishment 
specializing in a particular service. In occupations such as hairdressing, 
cooking, and laundering, where the proportion of married women workers 
is relatively large, this is the case. 


In recent years, however, married women workers in growing numbers 
have entered other types of work such as selling and office jobs of 
many kinds. For example, 38 per cent of all women sales clerks were 
married in 1951 and the proportion of bookkeepers and cashiers who 
were married was only slightly under 30 per cent. 


The married woman often finds herself confined to service jobs 
because of her age and lack of any specialized skill. For other kinds 
of work, especially in offices, she usually is in competition with young 
women with high school and often business college education. On the 
other hand, many married women who have had previous employment in 
such occupations as stenography and typing, teaching and other pro- 
fessional work, have little difficulty in remaining in the labour force 
after marriage or re-entering it when their family has grown up. 


Percentage Distribution of Women in 20 Leading Occupations 
by Marital Status, 1951 


Widowed or 

Occupation Married Divorced Single 
Proprietors and managers, retail trade............ 54.6 19.7 VAP 
Charworkers and cleaners ..............cccesececsssssceeees 50.9 28.9 2052 
Hairdressers and manicurists ..............cccceeceseeees 45.5 ted 47.2 
LO eee rsh vans ccdesceesstacersassvsseneerbes 43.6 15.1 41.3 
Launderers, cleaners and dyers..............sscceeeee 42.9 9.0 48.1 
Sa leBiC ALES ety cece cac es tlee dice retcccsscses shies noes 6.8 55.0 
Waiters and Waitresses .............cccccccccsssecsesseceeoes O0et 6.0 57.0 
Packers Anu gwra DPOle ics, seyee secede snesecarecssesasssoee 33.4 5-5 61.1 
Sewing machine operators ..........cessscessessesesees 33.0 6.7 60.3 
Dressmakers and SeamstresseS .............eseeeseeees 32.3 15:6 51.9 
Bookkeepers and CashiefS............cs:ccccessesseseeesees 29.4 4.7 65.9 
Tele PHONG Operators ies. yecseestcsssseeecsessescecsscrtesoedse Z0s2 4.6 69.2 
Ue Geteg VEDIC) Ga Urcgtc ToS) gps, ARUP Be dele PG, SOR ORD tert Doce 5.8 68.9 
HOUSEKCO ROIS OL hea nese oss ccssreneceses ondistiees 24.3 Dad 53.0 
Oi ite tc lap katewe pitas ite ce shies this secccacssceostene 24.3 4.9 70.8 
Stenographers and ty pists .............ceeecerereeseeees 23.7 3.7 72.6 
Breetoat DEEDES oe ed ea os esc co iovnsneccenesovncassskci 22.4 13.0 64.6 
Household workers ..................-ssccssssssssessccceseceeees 21.6 12.9 65.5 
SOHOMLLG AC Nereis corer eric sa sccinssnesesecessss 20.6 3.3 76.1 
IN CR SAT LTAID NO cr raacsnartgesentercoinass oncasaccoashasess 0.8 0.3 98.9 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. IV, Table 11. 
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eae STILL PREDOMINATE..... 


. . ». » IN THE PROFESSIONS THAT HAVE 
ALWAYS BEEN TRADITIONALLY FEMININE 


TEACHERS . NURSES LIBRARIANS 


= § | 1931 = 78% 1931 = 100% 1931 = 80% 
7 1941 = 75% 1941 = 99% pu 1941 = 85% 
1951 = 72% 1951 = 97% Wut” 1951 = 87% 


IN THE PAST 25 YEARS. .... 


« « « « » INCREASING NUMBERS HAVE ESTABLISHED 
THEMSELVES IN PROFESSIONS THAT USED TO BE MAINLY 
MEN’S OR HAVE ENTERED ENTIRELY NEW FIELDS 


CHEMISTS LAWYERS PHY SICIANS 
AND METALLURGISTS AND NOTARIES AND SURGEONS 


1931 = 4% 1931 = 1% 1931 = 2% 
1941 = 3% 1941 = 2% 1941 = 3% 
1951 = 10% 1951 = 2% 1951 = 5% 


PROFESSORS DRAUGHTSMEN 

AND COLLEGE PRESIDENTS ACTUARIES AND DESIGNERS 
1931= 8% 2 * 1931 = 2% 
H fetta; W4l= 7% ee 1941 = 3% 
FS = 15% 1951 = 8% 1951 = 5% 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS DIETICIANS STATISTICIANS 


Ze 
£3 git) 
(¥ 1951 = 100% 1951 = 17% 


Percentages represent the proportion of women in the profession. 


1951 = 38% 


he 


Source: Census of Canada 1951; Occupation and Industry Trends in Canada, 1901-1951, DBS. 


It should be noted that there has been a growing tendency in the 
last decade for women to continue work after marriage, often for many 
years. In such cases, the inroads made by women workers before mar- 
riage into new occupational fields are often held even after they take on 
added home responsibilities. 


6. Women in the Professions 


Most professional women in Canada are still in fields that have 
been traditionally feminine and in these professions they far outnumber 
men. In 1951, for example, 72 per cent of teachers, 97 per cent of nurses 
and 87 per cent of librarians in Canada were women. Dietitians, too, 
have always been almost exclusively women, although until 1951 the 
Census of Canada did not list them. Teachers and nurses together ac- 
count for about 75 per cent of all professional women. 


Growing numbers of women, however, are establishing themselves in 
professions that used to be almost exclusively men’s. Between 193] and 
1951, the proportion of women physicians and surgeons grew from 2 to 
5 per cent and of women chemists and metallurgists from 4 to 10 per 
cent. 


Women have also entered entirely new fields in the last twenty years. 
Until 1951, the Census of Canada did not list laboratory technicians, 
statisticians or actuaries, yet in that year 38 per cent of the laboratory 
technicians, 17 per cent of the statisticians and 8 per cent of the actu- 
aries were women. 


Women were also earning their living as electrical and mechanical 
engineers, surveyors, veterinarians and dental mechanics. 


Women as a Percentage of the Total Employed 
in Selected Professions, 1931 —1951 


1951 1941 1931 
(per cent) 

AC LUAL IOS We et eeenenrte ott ssc leet oof ok sco onst csc tel eit 8.1 _ _ 
UN ged Up devo Heh Rares le, ii et iy Pe aso 1.3 0.2 
Authors, editors and journalists .................... 2225 Tec 13 .9 
Chemists and metallurgists... ee eceeeeeeeeee 10.2 309 3.6 
|B Ae FED on spleen a ge re tier 7 eel eee 125 ey 0.8 
Dentalimeciian los eee... seca ee eee ncaa cakes 8.3 a - 
BATE GTA PAINS! colt: reiterate apn aoe eee ee EES: 100.0 — 
Draughtsmen and designers. .........sssssecseeeeeees 4.9 2.7 2.2 
Pngineers selectrical uh. eset. ccetcecrscs «cout? 0.2 0.0 0.0 
Rnpineers mechanical ....cccetectcee tae eects acces 0.1 0.0 _ 
labore FECUNICION Sie tere rrattaretettcc rie, cores: 38.1 _ -- 
DAW Y ELSpandenOtarses a.ts.ccsccecetetestatettteeserateecere Pa 1.6 0.7 
eS DT AN ee eee oe coe ca snn cecetrecettrettan sec cccer: 86.7 85.5 79.9 
NUTSES Meradlate sce ete cee ce 9755 99.4 100.0 
INVISES DU AININ Gee es..ocestentarsarereteaterresa ete tei cs 99.7 99,4 100.0 
EN YSICISNS ANGI COONS ia eea sengeececeerecacectcenses 4.6 3.6 2.0 
Professors and college principals.................. 15.0 6.7 8.1 
LAL ISLIOI AN Bieri eces cere eetcee oc otcec hee ciemeecattaes Osu _ _ 
PHIL SEV OLS Oercee porate eect cehipersnicce-c tty cncspvacesasaaecch 0.5 — - 
PU COTS pe POO rect eget 7e sas cic oococcrcssacset eel 74.6 78.0 
MASAO VES. ca ype pe a es eal ee ap te a 2e2 0.0 0.0 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. IV, Table 4; Occupation and Industry 
Trends in Canada, 1901—1951, Tables 7 and 8, bostacen Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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e « © © » SINCE 1919, THE NUMBER OF FEMALE UNDERGRADUATES AT 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES HAS QUADRUPLED. MALE UNDERGRADUATES 


INCREASED 2% TIMES 


Thousands Thousands 


FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT IN 
CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
1919 — 1954 


eo « «© © o IN 1954 MOST WOMEN GRADUATES WERE IN ARTS AND 
LETTERS, EDUCATION OR NURSING... e. 


IN 1954 IN 1954 
OF EVERY 100 MALE GRADUATES OF EVERY 100 FEMALE GRADUATES 


Majored in health & medicine Majored in health & medicine 
Majored in education Majored in education 
Majored in arts & letters Majored in arts & letters 
Majored in applied science Majored in applied science 
or engineering % or engineering 
Majored in law or commerce ; Majored in law or commerce 
Majored in social work Majored in social work 
Majored in natural science Majored in natural science 
Majored in other fields Majored in other fields 


Source: Survey of Higher Education, D B S 


7, University Training of Women 


A larger proportion of young Canadian women is now going to uni- 
versity than ever before. In fact, since 1925, the percentage of the 
college-age population of both sexes enrolled as undergraduates in Cana- 
dian universities has nearly doubled. 


The increase, for women as well as men, was particularly marked in 
the years immediately following the Second World War. Between 1939 and 
1954, the number of female undergraduates in Canada increased by about 
three-quarters. The peak years were 1947 to 1950 when women who had 
been prevented from attending university because of the war or who were 
on veteran’s grants swelled the ranks of those working towards a degree. 
Since the war, the tendency has been for more women to attend university 
before seeking full-time employment. 


Percentage Distribution of Graduates by Field of Specialization, 1954 


Men Women 
(per cent) 

Healtitand) Med icine i... cessecccccvcesbectocncpe te cacs cucectvecccveceecstee 14,7 15.2 
DOH EL SUL Y eeecs ev cvesseccqecctronconniensssacrccovestacsecnccazesspescco senses 1.6 0.2 
GCG Live rete ooo acre veces costes ssensetyarcscenshtteevecciersereeccsoscsves 8.3 Ley 
Physical Training and Health Education ............... 0.6 1.3 

| Ecuergar Lea css eyes Aa RAR Se Pr repr etc Brose er ane ero 3.3 0.9 

IM CARS TU oe den eee seed fetter acer cess cnaeuceasssescaaterestectseravantaresarasaeee _ Ii.1 

W ELEPIN ALY FOC ISN CEs. fen canny seetetttentetnt othe vose cade tenscaese 0.9 _ 

Bd ucatlotecr te ccerrtmcretis <sters cocechvcorretreattersiesevisesersvacsccomstons 9.7 19.3 
Edu Gat Omega PROGR LOR Viale ca. cts aes carnch sa secs as eenec ans 4.7 8.0 
University Teachers’ Training Course ...............0. 4.8 8.9 
ASIP APU ETE Sill eeeeer covet tectteecets cote ten nccveecs eee ereesescsai aces 0.2 2.4 
APIS SONOUL @ TIOES feet sretete ort Mie eaten ceatont ries chacsseseceeasesec 34.8 46.5 

Applied Science or Engineering ................ccccscsssseeececceees 12.5 = 
DEWHONG "COMMON C Grae cine cas cert crtecetors satesceecsstsssiachevcasennass 11.4 2.1 
Mie Be RAB Ps eae eMedia etter oo i Ry cen ae 5.9 0.9 

OLS irae) oleh aoe ete pei Seals ay AT tis i A aac aan oso 1.2 
DCI CIAN OL coher Cet ncer arene ater eee eaten rckrece ests oseleassesenezs= 0.6 4.3 
rebated PRAT POY Vat [" adinrrrcnrete, Waele gee erin (Sein mae nr een os 9.5 ac0 
PAPTICUILUP AL CGI COG vascererecycretrapessceste ats-ansossasesseseoae 2.3 0.4 
BEAM Science) etre. seitaccs teen tes treet tt co di 6.3 3.5 

POT CSLTY pCi CR GE Gare. tirakscasntienctitnicesncbugrecedecinceccssnseovs 0.9 _ 
Nines hore rate ra tere areas cate eee ad ack acne tees eaceras orca sen ietbenkeatéabsacees 6.8 8.7 
ENGSUG TCTs Og apres not een tein 5 ed Gry Sobteets anak Reine 0.9 0.2 

FIG GR eH Ola 901 ONCE iecenceeteoecarcsectsess tee senaeaccensisesseacass ~ veo 

A NS reece ncn can cates ts csan eh saderaeee oe ctr: chatacesaes dee Lee 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: Survey of Higher Education, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Most women at universities, however, are still majoring in the fields 
that have long been favoured by women students. In 1954, of every hun- 
dred female graduates, 47 were in arts and letters. Another 42 per cent 
were in household science, social work, education, or nursing. In other 
words, almost 90 of every 100 women graduates were in courses leading 
to predominantly feminine fields of work or providing a general education 
in the humanities. At the same time, however, women were no longer 
unique in courses such as medicine, pharmacy, law, commerce and natu- 
ral science. 
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The large proportion of both men and women graduating from arts 
and letters courses indicates the importance of such courses in pro- 
viding a general educational background for both working and living. 


Full-Time Undergraduate Enrolment in Canadian 
Universities and Colleges, 1919 — 1954 


Year Men Women Total 
JES) BS Es UE eae, toate Bia ll hi cd ws Gl oR nh He ot Bas 18,699 Beal 21,869 
US PL |e a OR BO aie AB NL AE Ad cn A 19,576 5,229 24,805 
19020 3 Oe ee a ee 23,096 ge1is 30, 209 
LOB Aa 5 Ew cc, eee ee eee eens 25,676 ee") 33,051 
LOS OS AO rte recite easee ieee entree 27,748 8,155 35,903 
LOG ASA Sy re sre 0 et ee ee eee 27,381 10,995 38,376 
LOA SAG eee acct Manceataspateee tote eee 48,991 12,870 61,861 
POAG 4 [etc reise see aiter cre eee nee me ects 61,706 14,531 wor Zar 
1947246 ee ene ce ene ete 64,731 14,615 79,346 
LOAG AO ere cme aa. oe, caterer cee enone eee aee 61,392 14,415 75,807 
US YAS all SY § hh Re poli Ke oa Snel OE aie AS Bre) bye nels she 55,028 14,083 69,111 
L950 5 [oie cera eer ee eee 50,170 13,866 64,036 
UAT e Ne eee RAS RN lm Sad ale eh pM berets ar ak rn 46,602 13,247 59,849 
) LS Fe, FF Seca RRO Lege colin yt Mian aig ers uns 46,821 138225 60,046 


LOS dee ences asco tase aires semen neers estan etree 47,779 13,400 GE) 


Source: Survey of Higher Education, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


8. Women in Science and Engineering 


According to the Technical Personnel Register of the Department 
of Labour, about 6 per cent of all persons in the natural science pro- 
fessions in Canada (biologists, chemists, geologists, mathematicians, 
physicists) are women. Of these, three-quarters are in biology and 
chemistry; the number of women in engineering professions is negligible. 
These and the following data are from Technical Personnel records 
accumulated during the years 1951—1956. 


Women in science and engineering professions are a much younger 
group than their male colleagues. About 69 per cent of the women are 
35 years of age or less, compared with only 35 per cent of the men. The 
median age of women in these fields is 31; that of men 39. The compara- 
tively young age of most women in science and engineering is mainly 
due to the fact that these professions are relatively new fields for 
women, interest in them having developed to a marked degree only since 


the Second World War. 


Research work, inspection and laboratory services and, to a lesser 
degree, teaching, occupy by far the greatest number of women scientists 
and engineers. These three functions together accounted for 87 per cent 
of the women in these professions; and in biology and chemistry, where 
women are most numerous, they account for 97 and 91 per cent respect- 
ively. 


The average academic level for women in science and engineering 
is higher than for men. Of all scientists and engineers in the Register, 
74 per cent hold bachelor degrees, 12 per cent master degrees and 6 
per cent doctorates. Of the women covered, 66 per cent hold bachelor 
degrees, but 23 per cent hold master degrees and 11 per cent hold 
dictorates. 
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Part II!— Comparison with the United States 
and Great Britain 


In spite of the increasing labour force participation of Canadian 
women, they still form a smaller percentage of the total labour force in 
Canada than in the United States or in Great Britain. 


Composition of the Labour Force by Sex: Canada, United States, 
and Great Britain, June, 1956 


Women 
Total as Percentage 
Labour of Total 
Force! Men Women Labour Force 
(thousands) (thousands) (per cent) 
GETING Ee ena en eee 5,764 4,423 1,341 2500 
United Statess....ccs.scssccan + 69,430 47,118 225512 ee | 
Greats Britain ites: cccceccececcsses 23,989 16,136 1,000 Sout 


‘Not including armed forces, except in Great Britain. Includes persons aged 
14 and over in Canada and U.S., 15 and over in Great Britain. 

Great Britain includes England, Scotland, and Wales, but not the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 


Sources: Canada and U.S.: Monthly survey of labour force. Great Britain: 
Contributors to National Insurance. 


The proportion of married women who are in the labour force is much 
smaller in Canada than it is in either the United States or Great Britain. 
The proportion of single women in the labour force, however, is higher in 
Canada than in the United States but lower than in Great Britain. Sub- 
stantially more widowed and divorced women are in the working force in 
the United States than in either Canada or Great Britain. 


Labour Force Participation Rates of Female Population, 
by Marital Status? 


Canada United States Great Britain 
June 1951 Apr. 1951 Apr. 1951 
(per cent of population in labour force) 
na) REY Eh hehe nes en alees eae ee RNS Ba.0 49.6 ed 
IWISIT LG Ce terres cess sneses-ceszennseessene bis? 2607 Dials 


Widowed and divorced .............++. 19.3 36.1 20.9 
1Population 14 and over in Canada and U.S.; 15 and over in G.B. 


Sources: Canada and Great Britain: 1951 Census. U.S.: Bureau of Census, 
Current Population Survey, April, 1951. 


The types of jobs in which women are employed are predominantly 
the same in all three countries. As appears in the table below, however, 
the percentage of the female labour force which is employed in the manu- 
facturing industries is considerably greater in the United Kingdom than 
in Canada or in the United States. In Canada, the percentage of the 
female labour force which is in service industries (other than government 
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eo «© e » eIN CANADA ONE MARRIED WOMAN IN TEN IS 
WORKING. « oe « 


» « » e eIN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
ONE MARRIED WOMAN IN FIVE IS WORKING. .... 


PROPORTION OF FEMALE POPULATION 14 AND OVER IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
BY MARITAL STATUS — 1951 


Per Cent Per Cent 


i ear he 


ee Canada 
LLL. United States 


eee Great Britain 


50 — — 50 


25 7 25 


Married Widowed and 
Divorced 


” 
a 
Gah 
® 


Sources: Canada and Great Britain; 1951 Census, U.S.; Bureau of Census, Current Population Survey, April 1951. 


« « « e eo IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE 
OF WORKING WOMEN IS IN THE SERVICE INDUSTRIES..... 


~ .- « » -IN THE UNITED KINGDOM THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE IS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES..... 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


RES Service GF Trade and finance 


Canada United States 
1951 1950 1951 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951; United States, Census 1950; Great Britain, Contributors under National Insurance Act 
and National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act. 


service) is greater than in the United States or the United Kingdom. This 
table shows a breakdown by groups of industries, not by groups of occu- 
pations, as in Part II. 


Percentage Distribution of Working Women? by Industry Group, 
for Canada, the United States, and the United Kingdom 


United United 
Canada States Kingdom 
Industry Group 1951 1950 1951 
(per cent) 
A PORES Te a hog a an Se ee roe ese ee ee 23.6 23.2 39.7 
Transportation, communication, and 
DUH Coat li fies, Settee tian eee ntacnarsense haatiaceoodave 4.6 4.3 3.9 
PUP CGP MTIC $4 IAT Crees oso cnces scacecetuucetcncessceucogacepss bevecs vs nied 17.9 
SSOVELINMENT: SCL VICE secs ices ese s tok te sccstaecavecetwcscctteesen 4.6 4.2 Dew 
Ob OS) aS wae eel on Mite Mis lent tur a hl ba he ey 38.4 34.2 30.8 
Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, and 
OLS ETN TIOMy. one orc ce cctces eee secs. cook teres ogous 4.0 4.5 25 
PN ebaesk at cena cer scorer ien se eect ates eaccuaks kendo cose seas Tel Zok — 
GNA Dee a aa, 2 i a 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1Not including women in the Active Forces, except in Canada, where the 
number is small and is included under ‘*‘Government service.’’ Includes women ~ 
14 and over in Canada and U.S., 15 and over in U.K. 


Sources: Canada —Census of Canada, 1951; U.S. —Census of 1950; U.K. — 
Employed contributors under National Insurance Act and National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act. 
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Part IV— Women's Earnings 


The earnings of women workers are greatly influenced by the role of 
women in society. Whereas most men spend virtually their full adult life 
working to support themselves and their families, the average woman 
who seeks employment does so on an intermittent basis or in conjunction 
with her family and household responsibilities. 


In the first phase of adulthood, many young women undertake some 
gainful work; at present more than a third of the women between 14 and 
25 years of age are in the labour force. When a woman marries, as the 
great majority do, she may resign from her job, either at once or when 
she has children. Later, as the children grow older and family responsi- 
bilities may lessen, more and more married women return to employment 
while continuing to look after their homes. Some women, particularly 
those who do not marry or who are married buthave no children, are em- 
ployed throughout their lives. On the whole, as was noted in an earlier 
chapter, there is a growing tendency for gainful work to occupy a larger 
part in the lives of women of all ages. 


It is clear, however, that the pattern of gainful employment in a 
woman’s life is not nearly as predictable as in the case of a man’s, and 
the consequences of this fact affect the position of women in the labour 
market. 


In the first place, the attitude of women towards training, insofar as 
it is related to employment, tends to be different from that of men. With 
some important exceptions, women are less likely than men to acquire 
the training necessary to fit them for highly skilled work, especially 
when several years of preparation are required. Decisions regarding the 
kind of education and training they take are likely to be influenced by 
their anticipated role of housewife and mother. 


A lack of enthusiasm often shown by women for union organization 
or long-range employee benefit programs is undoubtedly related in many 
cases to their uncertain attachment to the labour force. 


While both men and women leave jobs for many of the same reasons, 
women may also withdraw from the labour market because of marriage or 
other family responsibilities. Although this is not true of al] women, it 
is the accepted pattern of a woman’s life. If she wishes to remain at work 
outside her home, there are seldom adequate services available to enable 
her to do so. Therefore, when continuity of service is required, employers 
often prefer to employ men; for similar reasons women’s opportunities of 
promotion are apt to be limited. 


Again, many women, especially when married, tend to prefer jobs 
where the hours of work do not interfere too much with the performance 
of household duties, and where responsibilities are not too great. Since 
the responsibilities for home and family generally fall most heavily on 
the wife, married women are likely to perform a dual role, and their ab- 
sentee rates are therefore higher. Many of them work only part-time or in 
seasonal jobs where, even if they are paid at the same rate as men, their 
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monthly or annual earnings tend to be less. Then, too, married women 
frequently work to supplement their husband’s income rather than to 
provide an income sufficient to support a family. As a result, they are 
often willing to accept work at comparatively low rates, thus tending to 
bring down the standards of remuneration for all women. The woman who 
re-enters employment after a long absence is handicapped also, because 
her work in the home will probably not have added to her training and 
experience for an occupation outside. 


Another factor in the economic status of the married woman worker 
is her limited mobility. Since it is usually the husband’s opportunity of 
employment rather than the wife’s that determines the choice of a place 
to live, the married woman may be unable to find the type of work best 
suited to her abilities and training and may take a less well-paid job 
than she might otherwise hold. Moreover, even if she has a good po- 
sition, she is unlikely to be able to accept promotion that would involve 
moving to another part of the country, unless such a move would not 
interfere with her husband’s career. 


Finally, there are usually many women who are prepared to enter the 
labour force only if jobs that will fit in with their other responsibilities, 
and not necessarily high paying ones, become available. This flexibility 
in the supply of women workers and the relative ease with which one can 
be substituted for another in the many semi-skilled jobs they hold have 
important bearings on women’s wages. An increasing demand for workers 
in occupations employing large numbers of women does not tend to push 
wages up to the same extent as in predominantly male occupations where 
normally there is a closer balance between the supply and demand of 
workers, 


One general effect of these differences between men and women 
workers is that women as a whole tend to be found in lower paid occupa- 
tions and jobs in the labour force despite the fact that there are cases, 
an increasing number of them, where well trained women do hold high-pay- 
ing and responsible positions. Closely related to this is the existence 
of a differential between men’s and women’s wages resulting in part from 
the fact that the number of available women workers in relation to job 
openings is usually higher than in the case of men. 


It should be realized, of course, that the importance of these factors 
varies with changes in economic developments, in working arrangements 
and facilities and in education. In Canada, over the past fifty years, many 
important changes have taken place in attitudes towards women’s work 
and, also, in the amount of time and effort required to perform household 
tasks, As indicated earlier, a good many of these changes have made it 
easier for women to take jobs on the same basis as men. Nevertheless, 
the differences between the roles of men and women in society continue 
to influence their relative positions in the ]abour market and thus their 
earnings. 
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1. Earnings of Women in Non-Professional 
White Collar Occupations 


Non-professional white collar occupations in the clerical, communi- 
cations and commercial fields employ a higher proportion of women than 
any other types of work. Information on the earnings of workers in these 
occupations is obtained from the Census of 1951. Salary rates are drawn 
from the 1955 edition of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
issued by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. Although these latter apply to “‘white collar’? employees in the 
manufacturing industry only, they are indicative of pay levels for all 
workers in the occupations listed, 


It is important to note the distinction between earnings and wage 
and salary rates. The former term denotes total wages or salary received 
and therefore may be increased by over-time payments, made at the same 
or higher rates than those for regular time, or may be reduced when the 
remuneration is for only part-time work. Wage and salary rates, on the 
other hand, are not affected by either over-time or part-time work. 


Clerical Occupations 


Clerical workers include office clerks, stenographers and typists, 
bookkeepers and cashiers, office appliance operators, doctors’ and den- 
tists’ attendants, and other office workers. In 1951 more than one-quarter 
of all women workers were in clerical occupations; these women com- 
prised just over 58 per cent of all persons in the occupation. 


The following table shows the per-cent distribution of women salary 
earners in clerical occupations by amount of annual earnings in 1951. 
Since that time there have been substantial increases in salaries which 
invalidate these figures as an indication of current earnings, but the 
table serves to show differences in the levels of earnings among various 
clerical occupations. These differences remain more nearly constant than 
do actual salaries. It will be noted that stenographers and typists were 
the smallest group at the lowest level of earnings —14.8 per cent com- 
pared with 23.5 per cent of office clerks and 20.8 per cent of bookkeepers 
and cashiers—and at the same time they were, by a slight margin, the 
largest group at the highest level —]1.2 per cent, compared with 0.5 per 
cent of office clerks and 0.7 per cent of bookkeepers and cashiers. Of 
those engaged in these three occupations, stenographers and typists on 
the whole, have the highest earnings and office clerks the lowest. 


Per Cent Distribution of Women Salary Earners in Clerical Occupations 
by Amount of Annual Earnings 1951 


All Clerical Office Stenographers Bookkeepers 


Amount of Earnings Occupations Clerks and Typists and Cashiers 


$ (per cent) 
Less than 1,000.................. 19.1 20.0 14.8 20.8 
1,000 — 1] 499. 2s cake 25.2 30.9 PASE | Ada 
1,500 —1l, 990.7. 32.8 29.5 36.0 31.6 
25000 '32;999 25 eee 19.0 15.5 22.9 17.4 
3,000 Of: more: 4 .c4-s.nneeee 0.9 0.5 1.2 Dez 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. V., Table 21. 
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Office Clerks 


In 1951, ten per cent of the women in the labour force were employed 
as office clerks, and almost 43 per cent of all office clerks were women. 


The following table shows the predominant range of salary rates 
per week for both men and women general office clerks in manufacturing 
establishments in October 1955. 


Predominant Range of Salary Rates per Week 
General Office Clerks in Manufacturing 1955 


(Based on data from 39 Selected Cities) 


l 
enclaves: Predominant Range of Salary Rates per Week 


Occupation and Sex by Sex 


; Atlantic .. Prairie British 
A 
(AiRegions) Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
No. % $ $ $ $ $ 
General office clerk 
Senior — Men.............. 3,906 AS 47—89 50—109 54—103 42—98 51—102 
Women .......... ILA KO 7 PAP Ik 40—46 MQ Heh Asie FM 38—60 A264 
Intermediate —MVen...... 3,870 Bye 35—69 384—= 81 36— 81  39=78 40— 8l 


Women.. 3,141 44.8 32-48 23— 61 33— 68 34-63 35— 50 
Junior — Men.............. 2,798 3.8 23-47 24— 55 30— 63 30-52 35— 56 
Women.......... 2,399 2 23—37 19— 46 27— 58 27-50 30— 44 


1The predominant range includes only the middle 80 per cent of workers within an 
occupation. Ten per cent of the workers receive more than the highest figure shown in the 
range and ten per cent less than the lowest figure. 


Source: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Salary rates for women office clerks are generally lower than those 
for men in the same field of work. This situation reflects to some extent 
differences in duties performed. For instance, fewer women than men 
are employed in administrative, supervisory and other senior positions; 
almost 80 per cent of the senior general office clerks and well over one- 
half of the intermediate group included in the survey were men. At the 
junior level, where the work is largely routine or repetitive in nature, 
there was a higher proportion of women, and less difference existed 
between the rates of men and women than at the higher levels. The 
ranges ofrates for both men and women are widest in Quebec and Ontario, 
indicating, among other things, that these provinces offer a greater va- 
riety of jobs for office clerks than are available elsewhere. 


Stenographers and Typists 


Nearly all stenographers and typists are women, and 11.4 per cent 
of the female labour force in 1951 were either stenographers or typists, 
including private secretaries. The predominant range of salary rates per 
week for private secretaries, stenographers and typists in the manu- 
facturing industry in October 1955 is shown in the table below. 


Salary rates for junior typists tended to be highest in the Ontario 
region, while those for senior typists showed a wider range in Ontario 
and Quebec than elsewhere. Rates for junior stenographers varied con- 
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siderably by region, with the highest in Ontario and Quebec. Senior steno- 
eraphers and typists had similar rates in all regions, although the top of 
the range for stenographers was slightly higher in all regions except 
Ontario. 


In general, stenographers have opportunity to rise to higher rates 
than typists, but a greater number are employed in the Jatter occupation. 
The highest salaries in the field are paid to private secretaries, because 
of the greater responsibilities of their jobs. In all parts of Canada salary 
rates for private secretaries are slightly higher than those for women who 
are senior general office clerks. 


Predominant Range of Salary Rates per Week 
Stenographers and Typists in Manufacturing 1955? 


(Based on data from 39 Selected Cities) 


: Atlantic Prairle British 
Uecupation Provinces Qvebec Ontarlo provinces Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Private secretary............... 42—60 35—81 40—78 42-69 43—77 
Stenographer, senior .......... 32—61 33—63 35—63 38—59 39—57 
Stenographer, junior .......... 29—40 24-53 28-55 31-50 29—46 
IDY Dist SeNiOl ee 39—55 32—53 33-63 35-52 37—50 
Uy pistes |unior se cries 27—34 23-46 26-57 28—43 32—45 


1See footnote page 35. 


Source: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Bookkeepers and Cashiers 


About 5 per cent of women workers in 1951 were bookkeepers and 
cashiers, a Census classification that includes a wide variety of indi- 
vidual occupations, from accounting clerks and general bookkeepers to 
tube operators and carrier girls in the retail trade. Women comprised 
just under 62 per cent of the entire group. 


Predominant Range of Salary Rates per Week 
Bookkeepers in Manufacturing 1955 


(Based on data in 39 Selected Cities) 
Predominant Range of Salary Rates per Week? 


Occupation Employees, 


by Sex 
and Sex . Atlantic Prairie British 
A 
(All Regions) Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
No. % $ $ $ $ $ 
Bookkeeper 
Senior — Men.......... 899 46.3 45—82 48—90 46—94 50—90 58—96 
Women...... 1,042 Sel 40—59 40—75 40—83 40—77 42—72 
Junior — Men.......... 536 LVRS eke nat 28—70 35—80 35—70 46—75 
Women...... 714 57.1 33—46 30—54 30—61 31—52 35—58 


1See footnote page 35. 


Source: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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As in other fields of work, bookkeepers’ salaries increase with 
added training, experience and responsiblity. The table above shows 
that in manufacturing establishments, women’s salaries as junior book- 
keepers in October 1955 ranged from $30.00 to $61.00 per week, while 
those of senior bookkeepers varied from $40.00 to $83.00. These were 
slightly higher than the salaries of women working as senior general 
office clerks (see table on page 35). 


Communications Occupations 
Telephone Switchboard Operators 


From the communications field, the occupation of telephone switch- 
board operator was selected because it employs nearly 90 per cent of 
women workers in transportation and communication. 


The following table shows the range of salary rates for telephone 
switchboard operators in manufacturing in October 1955, not including 
supervisory and teaching personnel. Those in the lowest salary ranges 
included apprentice telephone operators. It will be noted that salary 
rates for telephone switchboard operators are about the same as those of 
junior typists (see table on page 36). 


Predominant Range of Salary Rates per Week 
Telephone Switchboard Operators in Manufacturing 1955 


Predominant Range 


Region of Salary Rates per Week! 
$ 
PILIANLICS eT OVINCE SE ete er Ree res thee), Sec ees 24—44 
PUG LO Carer trace reece cost rinec otc nec S artes corel canoes sas taesccwsies 25—55 
OTE Eee ope tle eel cet AAR 9 EI nr 28—57 
PPAIFICRE TOVINCO SI tere nets ee ee Sonate eee 31—50 


Britis neo Uumb taper. a eke ee ee reese i oe ok. 35—5 1 
1See footnote, page 35. 


Source: Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Commercial Occupations 
Sales Clerks 


In 1951, about four-fifths of all women in commercial occupations 
were sales clerks; they represented more than half of the sales force. 
The earnings of well over 50 per cent of these women were in the lowest 
level for the group. This is in part accounted for by the fact that large 
numbers are counter clerks, of whom many are both young and inex- 
perienced. In addition, a considerable number work only part-time during 
the year. 


The salary of a sales clerk is usually reckoned in one of three ways: 
on a straight time basis, on a commission basis or on the basis ofa 
combination of these. The following table shows the ranges of salary 
rates for both men and women sales clerks on both a time and a com- 
mission basis in October 1955. 
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Predominant Range of Salary Rates per Week?# 
Sales Clerks — Retail Trade 1955 


(Based on data from 18 Selected Cities) 


Occupation and Sex en Se Quebec Ontario mah TALy oat 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sales clerks 
On time work — Men ........ 23-59 31— 63 35— 77 35— 75 45— 74 
Women .... 17-39 20— 40 23— 45 27— 46 28— 56 
On commission — Men........ 35—67 40-110 27—-120 48-161 50—116 


Women.. 20-43 32— 53 27— 53 30— 49 35— 50 
See footnote, page 35. 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1955, Table 81. 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Differences in pay between men and women are more marked among 
sales clerks working on a commission basis than among those who are 
on a time basis only. Those employed on a time basis are for the most 
part counter clerks. More experienced sales people predominate among 
the ones who, in addition to a basic salary, receive a commission on 
sales. The probability of higher earnings on a commission basis is 
greater when the item to be sold is an expensive one, and valuable 
commodities are more frequently sold by menthan by women. For example, 
nearly all automobile salesmen are men, and men usually sell major 
household appliances and furniture. 


2. Earnings of Women in Personal Service Occupations 


Personal service occupations include most of the traditional jobs 
held by women, such as those involving domestic work, laundry work, 
cleaning and hairdressing, many of which lend themselves to part-time 
employment. In the Census of 1951 about one-fifth of the female Jabour 
force was listed under this classification, and two-thirds of al] persons 
in the field were women. 


Earnings reported for this group of occupations in the Census of 
1951 are, like others, well below the current figures, but the following 
table of per-cent distribution of women wage earners by amount of annual 
earnings shows the high proportion of all personal service workers who 
were at very low levels of earnings. Hairdressers and manicurists, who 
are required to have some specialized training, tended to earn more than 
women in other personal services. Also, a relatively high proportion of 
laundresses, cleaners and dyers, and cooks were at a slightly better 
level of earnings. For these occupations, unlike many other personal 
service jobs, training and experience are frequently required. 
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Percentage Distribution of Women Wage-Earners in Personal Service Occupations 
by Amount of Annual Earnings 1951 


Earnings 
Occupation 
Less than $500 — $1,000—$1,500 — $1,000 — $3,000 — 
$500 $999 $1,499 $1,999 $2,999 or more 


(per cent) 
Hairdressers and manicurists .......... 20.1 20.4 = pede ps otk 0.6 
OBER non wetroee ci hanntosuseennettnesdsaescues ce 36.4 28.8 29°38 8.9 259 Ne 
Housekeepers and matrons ............+. 55.1 30.3 Opal 3.5 1.8 One 
Laundresses, cleaners and dyers..... 2Aca 29.3 34.7 10.2 1.6 — 
WialtPOSSO Skea cescctncctscsectecsscececacscascate 34.4 36.4 23.1 5.1 Aw & 
Charworkers and cleaners ............000. any 44.1 16.5 BPE 0.5 whe 
Hotel, cafe and private 
household workers .......sscsceccsssee cece 54.2 39.7 10.6 De 0.4 At 
5.4 1.3 0.1 


All personal service occupations .... 43.0 32.2 18.0 


Source: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. V, Table 21. 


iiotel, Cafe and Private tiousehold Workers 


Women make up nearly 90 per cent of all workers in hotels, cafes and 
households. Pay rates for private household workers vary widely and are 
based on local practice. Hotel employees are included in the annual 
survey of wage rates conducted by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour. The following table gives the predominant 
range of monthly wage rates in October 1955 for housekeepers, chamber- 
maids, dishwashers and elevator operators in the hotels covered by the 
survey. These are indicative of the wages of all hotel workers in these 
occupations. 


Predominent Range of Wage Rates per Month 
Selected Hotel Occupations? 1955 


: Atlantic F Prairie Rritish 
Occupation and Sex Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces Provinces 
$ $ 
HOUSE EE DEF «. cesssesccseccsctesea0 95-173 141—190107—250 140—200 139—195 
(Fram) GP 01 AE es ccsence tosass osuvece ce 73—1L00 82-114 88-174 115—160 117—169 
Dishwasher — Male .............. 73—128 102—138 113—176 130—158 127—208 
— Female.......... 80—105 99—120 83—153 115-141 122—138 
Elevator Operator 
= Wale 2icice.he 85—95 96-135 109—190 121-191 159—189 
— Female.......... — = 93—175 120—160 108—160 


1Other than railway hotels and hotels employing fewer than 200 non-office 
employees. The predominant range includes only the middle 80 per cent of work- 
ers within an occupation. Ten per cent of the workers receive more than the 
highest figure shown in the range and ten per cent less than the lowest figure. 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada 1955, Table 85. Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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3. Earnings of Women Plant Workers in Manufacturing 


Textiles 


The textile industry was the largest employer of women in manu- 
facturing operations in 195]. More than half of all women working in 
manufacturing were in some kind of work with textiles. In 1954 plants 
employing 15 or more persons in the two branches of this industry, cloth- 
ing (textile and fur) and textiles (except clothing), had about 75,000 
women workers, slightly more than three-quarters of them in clothing. 
The average hourly earnings of women in the two branches of this in- 
dustry in 1954 were respectively, 84.7 cents and 92.3 cents, with weekly 
averages of $31.74 and $37.46. 


Wage rates and straight-time earnings in typical jobs in the industry 
as of October 1955 are given in the following table: 


Average 
Occupation Wontar ae Gaeseiaasitestien 
Spinners (female) per hour (piece or incentive work) 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods ... 0. 86 110 
Woollen and worsted woven goods 
audeyarn’ (irame) metus ocrsiee teeter en 0.89 0.99 
Rayon, nylon and silk textiles.............. 0.84 1,07 
Sewing machine operators (female) 
Men’s and boy’s suits and overcoats ... 0.84 1.05 
SITUS sacs tveccascsiassecsie sta mans eet eteres eset 0.67 0.82 
Works Clothing cc ccsessescaccetecceststenssscanccress<e 0.70 0.91 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits... 127 1,44 
Women’s and misses’ dreSSES ............+6 0.91 1.16 
Hosiery and knit goods 
underwear and outerwear) «........-..s0 0.74 0.86 
Corsets, girdles and 
fOUNCALION ZATMENES ...mseresercceseecmereees 0.65 0.95 


FANE COO GS recceteen cases raed aadaree seaeeetebeae oececers Leos a 


Source: Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1955, Tables 24—34. Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Food and Beverages 


This manufacturing classification comes second in the number of 
women employed. Like clothing and textiles, it is on the whole not a 
well-paid industry. The average hourly earnings of women working in 
food and beverages, mainly in food production, in 1954 was 85.5 cents. 


The weekly average was $32.40. 


As a classification of manufacturing, food and beverages covers 
such a wide range of undertakings that it is difficult to select typical 
jobs. The following data, however, suggest some of the variations in 
rates of pay within the industry as reported for October 1955. 
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Average 


Average Straight-time 
Wage rate Earnings per hour 
Type of Manufacture Occupation per hour (piece or incentive work) 


Slaughtering and meat Linker and 
packing twister (female) 1.17 1.46 


Canned and cured fish Filleter (female) 0.86 = 


Canned and preserved Cutter, peeler, 
fruits and vegetables  pitter, hand 


female) 0.71 0.88 
Biscuits and crackers General helper 
female 0.94 — 
Bread and other Cake icer (female) 
bakery products 0.81 _ 
Confectionery Chocolate pees 
hand (female) 0.78 0.80 


Source: /bid. Tables 7, 9, 10, 12, 13 and 16. 


Metal Products 


The next largest group of women factory workers were employed in 
industries classified under the term ‘‘metal products’’: electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies; iron and steel products; transportation equipment; and 
non-ferrous metal products, mainly brass and copper products and alumi- 
num products. 


‘electrical 


Well over half of the women in metal products were in 
apparatus and supplies’’, and their average earnings in 1954 were 118.4 


cents per hour and $46.75 per week. 


As of October 1955 the wage rates and straight-time earnings of 
women engaged as assemblers in two branches of the industry were as 
follows. 


Average 
Average Straight-time 
Occupation Wage rate Earnings per hour 
Assemblers (female) cereus (piece or incentive work) 

Radio, television and other 

electronic equipment ............s-sscseeeess 1.06 1.34 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

and miscellaneous electrical 

PPO Cbs creecese eet cocoons cate tee ce ae ea 1.08 1.30 


Source; /bid. Tables 64 and 65. 


In iron and steel products, the 1954 over-all average earnings of 
women were 116.5 cents per hour and $45.33 per week. Two-thirds of 
the women were engaged in three types of manufacture: sheet metal 
products where average weekly earnings were $47.96, machinery with 
a weekly average of $46.79, and hardware and tools with $40.92. 


The transportation equipment workers were the highest paid women 


in manufacturing; their average hourly earnings were 131.5 cents, with a 
weekly average of $50.46. Three-quarters of the women reported were 


Al 


engaged in the making of either motor vehicle parts and accessories, 
where average weekly earnings were $49.08, or aircraft and parts, with 
a weekly average of $57.63. 


The lowest wages in the broad classification of metal products in- 
dustry in 1954 were earned in the making of non-ferrous metal products — 
an average of 93.5 cents per hour and $37.43 a week. 


Leather Products 


In the leather products industry, where women are engaged chiefly 
in the making of boots and shoes, their average earnings in 1954 were 


78.9 cents per hour and $28.78 per week. 


Wage rates and straight-time earnings for typical jobs of women in 
the industry in October 1955 were as follows. 


Average 
Average Straight-time 
Wage rate Earnings per hour 
Occupation per hour (piece or incentive work) 
PUT MOC OL oc coc scacnatcin ae essenasseactechscadeacore 0.68 0.84 
ROP IP OFc.cccdecsscansesiiceceeine orca nreietearan ster 0.77 1.01 
Bild ine StALCNer i evccrets eves craenseeceees 0.79 1,01 
POPIStILGHED), .c.c1eriecdesccectrat ere scissors 0.82 0.96 
Wan Cy SttiCHenr cc. < testo secasscerttessesce teen ore 0.83 0.95 
W Aap aStilCner acy... ccaiese Praesent 0.84 1.00 


Source: /bid. Table 22. 


In all these industries the average number of hours worked by men 
was greater than that for women. More women than men may have worked 
on a part-time basis; in other words, the average hours of full-time work- 
ers may not have shown much difference between men and women. 


The following table shows the number of women employed in each 
of the industries, the average hourly and weekly earnings and average 
number of hours worked, for both men and women. 


Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Manufacturing Industries Employing in Total 
over 75 per cent of Women Wage-Earners 1954 


- A 
ewe pveroge Average scr’ 
Industry Wage- Hourly Weekly Worked 
ep amegll Earnings Earnings per Week 
M ¢ F M $ F M F 
Clothing (textile and fur) ...... 56,922 132.8 84.7 53.79 31.74 40.5 37.5 
Textile products (except 
clothing). c. encee 17,784 119.5 92.3 52.93 37.46 44.3 40.6 
Food and beverages ............... 31,497 132.1 85.5 57.20 32.40 43.3 37.9 
Metal products.............c0.sccceeeee 27,482 
Electrical apparatus 
and supplies ............. 15,090 161.1 118.4 66.81 46.75 41.5 39.5 
Iron and steel products.. 5,873 160.2 116.5 66.82 45.33 41.7 38.9 
Transportation 
equipment Caeeecescccccenccene 3,701 165.2 131.5 68.37 50.46 41.4 38.4 
Non-ferrous metal 
prodiicte oso .ce 2,818 164.3 93.5 68.75 37.43 41.9 40.0 
Leather products. .............c.000 9,527 114.8 78.9 44.48 28.78 38.7 36.5 


Source: Earrings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing, 1954, Table 1. Labour & Prices 
Division, 1956, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (Based on establishments employing 
15 persons or more — about 90 per cent of employees in manufacturing. ) 
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4. Earnings of Women in Professional Occupations 


Three-quarters of all professionally employed women in Canada are 
either teachers or nurses. In the material that follows, figures on the 
earnings of women in these two important professions as well as of those 
in social welfare work are presented. Available data on earnings of women 
in the broad range of professions in which smaller—indeed often very 
small —numbers of women are engaged are not sufficiently definite to 
provide reliable information. 


Teaching 


Close to one half of all professional women in Canada are teachers, 
and women comprise more than 70 per cent of the profession. The follow- 
ing analysis of salaries is based on the most recent available figures, 
which were collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the aca- 
demic year, 1953—54. Unfortunately comparable data are not available 
for the Province of Quebec, and in some cases those for Ontario are 
lacking also. 


The median annual salary of women classroom teachers and _princi- 
pals in all publicly controlled schools in Canada (except Quebec) was 
$2,416. The median is the middle value of a series of values arranged 
in order of magnitude; the salaries of one half of all teachers are below 
the median salary, and those of the other half are above the median. In 
these schools the median annual salary for men teachers and principals 
was $3,460. These salaries include those of teachers in rural schools 
where qualifications and salaries tend to be low and where women teach- 
ers greatly outnumber men. Also included are salaries for principals and 
administrators who, because of their greater responsibilities, normally 
receive higher salaries than classroom teachers. Comparatively few 
women are found in these higher positions. 


Median Annual Salaries of Women Teachers and Principals in All 
Publicly-Controlled Schools in Canada (except Quebec)? 


1953 — 1954 
Median Percentage of 
Type of School Annual Women 

Salary Teachers 
PNA ERO TOOLS rte rent et ere eee econ Seay nati eee de 2,416 70.6 
CE es SR eS, berets SOIR. Dre UR pp 2,993 66.4 
PIOUSP ANC EVILIG POR cr rate foncceadestavesseetsscsesnate 2,482 67.5 
Tita th em oT OOMS AEs i iach en 2,077 75.5 
MEME MEL ODM LOOMS errs ccctecsbes hescs, oocswce eee ets oikcsoee 2,048 81.0 
Fitts marinit t@AGHOrs 2 gene iiiegvse cessecssasssacsesqaceaniavasses 943 82.6 


1Data for Quebec not available. Sed 
2A]] persons given permission to teach; they have no professional training. 


Source: Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications, 1953-1954, Tables 9 to 14. 
Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The following table shows that in the city elementary schools of 
eight of the ten provinces, Quebec and Ontario excepted, 23.3 per cent 
of administrative principals and 45.8 per cent of teaching principals were 
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women. In the secondary schools of the same areas of the country, 8.6 
per cent of administrative principals and 18.2 per cent of teaching princi- 
pals were women. Median annual salaries for al] teaching positions in 
secondary schools, where the minimum qualification is the Graduate 
Certificate, are higher than those in elementary schools, in which many 
teachers have lesser qualifications. 


Median Annual Salaries of Wemen Teachers and Teaching Position 
experience of 15 years and over 


City Schools of all provinces except Ontario and Quebec 1953 — 1954 


Median Women as 
Teaching Position Annual Percentage of 
Salary Total 
$ 
Elementary 
Administrative: principals +)... ease SF71D 2300 
Teaching principals 4 Gicctscccc ences crt eee 3,416 45.8 
Regular teachers* Sas. eter ee 3,228 94.8 
Secondary 
Administrative: princi pals Peritecs:.s1sosseneesasecerstrectans 4,375 8.6 
Teaching principals 4220 cc.c-sess.sscsrec-neseeeeteerea tee 3,650 18.2 
Recular-teachers;> «..<.s5ccctctecscc-te actvareseceegse teers 3,613 64.7 


1Principals of schools who spend more than half their time in administration. 

4Principals of schools who spend half or more of their time teaching. 

SRegular classroom teachers with elementary or secondary school teachers’ 
certificates. 


Source: Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications, 1953—1954, Tables 19 and 20. 
Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


In the teaching profession, it is common to provide regular increases 
in salaries for experience and to pay a supplement for higher qualifi- 
cations. The table below shows median annual salaries for women teach- 
ers and principals for each of four certificates at specific levels of 
experience. The figures are based on returns from eight provinces; Ontario 
and Quebec are excepted. 


Median Annual Salaries of Women Teachers and Principals For Each of 
Four Certificates, At Four Specific Levels of Experience 


All provinces except Ontario and Quebee 1953 — 1954 


Levels of Experience 


Certificate 
None 5 years 10 years 20 years 
$ $ $ 
AGVADCOO Mecca. toate nantes 2,956 3,338 3,869 4,108 
Gradtia teste tener ee, tanee POA fi 2,995 3,390 3,502 
Clasayleg Fe keene 1,916 2,236 2,683 2,818 
GlassillSnnc tee eta 1,793 1,744 1,788 2,022 


1Training of at least one year beyond the university degree, and the profes- 
sional] training required of teachers in academic secondary schools. 

2A university degree with the professional training required of teachers in 
academic secondary schools. Commercial specialists are also included here. 

‘Academic background of the level of senior matriculation, and one year of 
professional training. 

“Academic training of the level of junior matriculation (high schoo] gradu- 
ation) plus one year of professional training. 


Source: Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications, 1953-1954, Table 21. Edu- 
cation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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For teachers holding the three higher certificates of qualification, 
salaries increase with experience. At the lowest level of qualification, 
the Class II certificate, there is little variation in salary even with added 
experience. In practice, most teachers who remain in the profession for 
any length of time work towards an improvement of their qualifications. 


Nursing 


While graduate nurses form only about 3 per cent of the female labour 
force, they total more than 20 per cent of all professional women, and 
nearly all graduate nurses are women. The following information regarding 
salaries of graduate nurses, which was obtained from The Canadian 
Nurses’ Association, is unlike that given for other occupations in that 
it has been compiled from the recommendations for personnel policy of 
the provincial nursing associations. The figures are the recommended 
minimum gross salary rates for graduate nurses on hospital nursing staffs 
as of 1956. Because they are recommended rather than actual rates and 
are also more current than the other figures used in this pamphlet, com- 
parisons with salaries in other occupations should not be made. 


For general staff nurses (Registered Nurses) in hospitals, these 
recommended salaries range from $175 per month in New Brunswick to 
$250 in British Columbia. Minimum monthly gross salaries should be 
somewhat higher for head nurses and for instructors and supervisors, 
who have greater responsibilities. The employment contract usually 
provides for periodic increases for each position. The most common 
practice provides four annual increases of $10 a month, but there 
are local and provincial variations from this rule. In addition it is re- 
commended that the minimum salary be raised from $10 to $25 a month 
for nurses who have special post-graduate preparation, such as training 
in public health or in operating techniques, which increase the value of 
their services. 


Minimum Recommended Gross Monthly Salaries 
Hospital Nursing Staffs 1956 


General Head Instructor 
Province! Staff Nurse N eo or 

(R.N. ) Bese. Supervisor 

$ $ $ 

ING WAG GOEL Gictset tocs torte cits corceiecctdardecce bots 190 200 220 
New Brunswick ...........-c.0--ccccscsecscsesees yes 195 215 
MOY eet rece aeae sesetine tee sect ce tence cscaconess 220 245 250 
CON EALLO ert at tite cree ssi lected terces 235 260 275 
CERT LO bs Sree oe eos ose oi vavee sceeweaseezstereets 210 235 250 
PSIGHUCTIOW Al mrssacs- cones oss tans cacieiee sais: 225 250 265 
TAI IOOTG Bs Sak bh ak a eS 230 265 285 


BYE MEL Re (CON UD ct ccscresecosencesese<es.seceas« 250 265 290 
*Data for Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island are not available. 
Source: Recommendations regarding personnel policy, Provincial Nursing 


Associations, 1956. 


Broad experience and advanced preparation at the university level 
are required for the more responsible positions in nursing administration 
and education, and the recommended salaries are correspondingly higher. 
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The Registered Nurses’ Association of Ontario has recommended a gross 
annual salary of not less than $5,000 for directors of nursing in hospi- 
tals, public health agencies, large industrial services and schools of 
nursing. A director of nursing who is also responsible for the adminis- 
tration of a hospital or of a public health agency should, it is recommen- 
ded, receive a minimum of $5,620 a year. The Association of Nurses of 
the Province of Quebec has recommended a salary range of from $6,300 
to $8,000 for directors of nursing in hospitals. At the same time, it is 
recommended that directors of nursing in public health units employing 
25 or more nurses should receive $6,000 to $7,080, while the rate indi- 
cated for provincial directors and for those in large metropolitan areas 


is from $7,500 to $9,000. 


Social Welfare Work 


In a 1951] survey of about 90 per cent of public and private social 
agencies in Canada, 50.6 per cent of 3,986 filled social welfare po- 
sitions were held by women. The survey, carried out by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, also gives some information on salaries 
in social welfare work. 


In general, salary levels vary with age, experience, training, the 
size and complexity of the employing organization, geographic location 
and sex. The salaries given below are for 1951 and, because of upward 
adjustments since that time, cannot be taken to indicate current salaries. 
Nevertheless, salary differentials between various fields of work change 
more slowly than actual salaries and, therefore, will retain some validity. 


Four fields of work had a median salary lower than $2,833, which 
was the median for the profession as a whole (see table on page 47), 
The median as explained above, is the middle value in a series of values 
arranged in order of magnitude; the salaries of one half of all social 
welfare workers were below the median salary, and those of the other 
half were above the median. In three of these fields, family welfare, 
child welfare and social work in hospitals and clinics, there was a high 
proportion of personnel under 30 years of age, with less than five years’ 
experience. Most of these younger social workers were women. 


In six fields of work, the median salary was higher than that for 
the profession as a whole. Men outnumbered women in all of these fields 
except social work teaching. In fields where the median salary was above 
the over-all median, the workers were generally older and more experi- 
enced than welfare personnel as a whole. 


The median salary for community chests and councils, where less 
than 2 per cent of all social welfare workers were employed, was com- 
paratively high because of the large proportion of administrative and 
supervisory positions in this type of work; women formed 45.4 per cent 
of the group. The highest median salary was in social work teaching in 
which personnel as a whole had more formal training and longer experi- 
ence; nearly two-thirds of the total in this field were women. 
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Median Annual Salaries ond Various Characteristics of Welfare Staff, 
by Field of Work (Reporting Agencies Only) 1951 


Percentage of Personnel in Each Field Who Are 


Median 


Field of Work Annual In Admini- 


strative or Under 30 Graduates of 


Salary Female S : years of Schools of 
upervisory : 
pee hians age Social Work 
$ (per cent) 
Family welfare .............csscseceee 2394 88.2 39,1 28.9 43.5 
Social work with physically 
Rend icappedec een 2515 49,2 29.7 19.5 10.8 
Ghilidewel far ekc-coccrccessoccteccssse- 2559 73.8 Pat est 36.5 46.4 
Social work in hospitals 
BUGLCLINICE iscsvccrsnesctacaseccuess 2754 84.9 24.8 37.0 62.3 
Group work and recreation..... 2883 Sivek 47.8 Suet 11.6 
fein en Cal Rad ee ccccere<ctccececccete ce 2862 26.7 34.4 24.6 16.8 
Social work with adult 
MILE OPS secre decsseeieasecseea esas 2980 14.8 Soee 19.8 38.3 
Multiple service .......sccccsceseee 3208 28.8 2156 17.5 19.8 
Community chests and 
DO UNCTLS jccssecsah<shecestocsascerces 3700 45.4 89.6 10.4 44.2 
Social work teaching.............. 3868 64.9 je 8.1 83.8 
PA VERT LOLS acactcects«asvedetaaces voces ae 2833 50.6 32.6 6. 30.3 


Source: Survey of Welfare Positions, 1951, Tables 24, 30, 45 and 50. Research Divi- 
ston, Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Annual Salaries of Social Welfare Workers by Sex? 
(Reporting Agencies Only) 1951 


Total Filled Positions Women as 
Annual Salary? Percentage of 
Total Men Women Total Employed 
Filled positions — Total 3,986 1,952 2,015 50.6 
Salary not requested ° 120 67 52 43.3 
Salary not given 125 61 62 49.6 
Salary reported — Total 3,741 1,824 1,901 50.8 
Under $1,500 we 22 55 71.4 
$1,500 — $1,999 318 50 264 83.0 
$2,000 — $2,499 798 262 533 66.8 
$2,500 — $2,999 1,016 404 603 59.4 
$3,000 — $3, 499 650 406 244 Sie0 
$3,500 — $3,999 374 257 117 oles 
$4,000 — $4,499 238 195 43 18.1 
$4,500 — $4,999 120 95 25 20.8 
$5,000 — and over 150 133 17 11.3 
$5,000 — $5,999 83 76! 12 14.5 
$6, 000 — $6,999 37 33 4 10.8 


$7,000 — and over 30 29 1 303 


‘Figures for men and women will not always agree with the subtotals shown 
for each salary grouping since the subtotals include 19 positions for which sex 
was not reported. 

4Including the estimated value of board and lodging where applicable. 

SMembers of religious orders or communities were requested not to make 
salary returns. 


Source: Survey of Welfare Positions, 1951, Table 48. Research Division, De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare. 
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The preceding table shows annual salaries of women in social wel- 
fare work as of 1951. Actual salary levels have increased since that 
time, and 1951 salaries are not indicative of current salary levels. Al- 
though most women in the profession earned from $2,500 to $2,999 in 
1951, about 24 per cent had higher salaries. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
men earned $3,000 or more. Many of the higher salaries were paid to 
persons in administrative and supervisory positions. Over 70 per cent 
of those in these positions had five years or more welfare experience. 
Women held about 40 per cent of the administrative positions and about 
60 per cent of the supervisory positions. 


Sources of Earnings Data 


The principal] source of information on the earnings of Canadian workers is 
the Census of Canada, the Jatest of which to include data on earnings is the 
Census of 1951. As has already been emphasized, in assessing these data, it 
is important to note that since 1951 there have been substantial and continuing 
increases in wages and salaries for a]] workers. For instance, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics annual] index of average earnings in a representative cross- 


section of al] Canadian industries was almost one quarter higher in 1955 than in 
1951. 


In addition to the Census data on the earnings of women in various occu- 
pations, information on wage and salary rates is available from other sources. 
Chief among these is Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada issued annually 
by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. This publi- 
cation includes detailed information on the wage and salary rates paid to workers 


on a time or an incentive basis in representative occupations in most industries. 


Two annua] publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics also provide 
data regarding earnings; they are Teachers Salaries and Qualifications and 
Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing. The latter gives over-al] average 
earnings for manufacturing industries, rather than for individua] occupations. 
Information regarding the salaries of socia] welfare workers is available from 
the Survey of Welfare Positions published in 1951 by the Department of Nationa] 
Health and Welfare. 


Part V — Legislation Affecting Women Workers 


Legislation dealing with various aspects of employment has an 
important bearing on the conditions under which women work in Canada, 
According to the terms of the Dritish North America Act, the authority 
to legislate on labour matters, in so far as the great majority of workers 
are Ronverned is in the hands of the provincial legislatures. It is only 
in certain “‘works, businesses and undertakings”’ aloes activities are 
for the most part inter-provincial or nation-wide in scope that federal 
ratherthan provincial laws apply to working conditions, and the only ones 
of these in which a substantial number of women are employed are inter- 
provincial transportation; radio, telephone and telegraph operations; and 
banking. 


The Department of Labour in each province administers the labour 
laws enacted by its legislature. In order to ensure compliance with the 
minimum standards established by law the provinces altogether employ 
almost five hundred inspectors, men and women who are engaged in 
inspecting work places. Some of these are technically qualified in- 
spectors concerned with such matters as the safe operation of boilers, 
others are engaged in examining payrolls to see that wage and hour laws 
are being observed. 


The main fields of labour legislation are health, safety and welfare, 
including compensation for industrial accidents; and wages, hours and 
other working conditions. The table on page 53 shows in a very general 
way which provinces have legislation in the various divisions of these 


fields. 


1. Health, Safety and Welfare Legislation 


Laws to protect the health, safety and welfare of men and women in 
their working environment constituted the first type of labour legislation. 
In its modern form, this kind of legislation usually sets out the general 
stipulation that an employer must keep the workplace in such a way that 
it will not be injuriousto the health, safety and comfort of the employees. 
It may also include specific provisions in regard to ventilation, light and 
heating. In places where there is dangerous machinery the law may re- 
quire that the machines be guarded. If a dust-producing process is carried 
on there may be a requirement that a mechanical ventilation system be 
installed. For a variety of other hazards a large body of safety rules 
have been made minimum legal standards. 


For the most part, provisions respecting health and safety are con- 
sidered necessary for the protection of all workers and apply whether 
men or women are employed. There are some provisions, however, that 
apply particularly to women workers and not to men. An example of a 
provision applying only to women is the fairly common one that women 
working in factories wear a suitable head covering to prevent the danger 
of catching the hair in moving machinery. 
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Hazardous Occupations 


There are also a number of provisions excluding women from hazard- 
ous operations or types of work. In all provinces women are prohibited 
from working underground in mines. In the Province of Quebec, women are 
prohibited from working on a number of processes including abattoir 
operations and those in which poisonous fumes are produced or danger- 
ous explosives handled. In two provinces, British Columbia and Manitoba, 
restrictions have been placed on the weights which women may lift in 
the course of their work. 


Welfare Facilities 


Certain welfare provisions are particularly applicable to women. In 
some provinces and in some types of employment it is required that seats 
be provided for women workers if their occupation permits that they be 
seated. In two provinces, Ontario and Manitoba, where ten or more women 
are employed in an establishment, the employer is required to provide a 
rest room equipped with couches and chairs, and if thirty-five or more 
women are employed, a welfare supervisor must be employed. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Under a workmen’s compensation law in each province, a woman work- 
er who is disabled by an industrial accident or a disease caused by the 
nature of her employment is entitled to compensation. Compensation for 
a woman, as for a man, is based on the extent of disability and the 
amount of earnings. There is a ceiling, usually $3,000 or $4,000, on the 
amount of earnings which may be taken into account, and the maximum 
compensation for disability is limited to a specified percentage of 
earnings (70 per cent or 75 per cent, depending on the province). In fatal 
cases, dependents are awarded fixed monthly sums. 


2. Wages, Hours and Other Working Conditions 


For a substantial number of women, wages, hours and some other 
conditions of work are determined by collective bargaining and are set 
out in collective agreements. Labour relations legislation which protects 
the right of a worker to be a member of a union and gives a representative 
union bargaining rights on behalf of the employees is in effect in each 
province and in respect to the industries under federal jurisdiction. 


Under other laws, basic standards have been established in respect 
to certain terms of employment. To employ a person to work under con- 
ditions less favourable than these standards is considered to be contrary 
to the interest of society as a whole, and neither a private agreement nor 
a collective agreement may validly contain such conditions. 


Wage Rates 


For a very large proportion of women employees in Canada, minimum 
wage rates are set by law. These apply to most industrial and service 
workers but not to agricultural workers or employees in private homes. 
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In most provinces, the same minimum wage rates apply to male workers. 
In Ontario and Nova Scotia, however, minimum rates are not set for men, 
and in New Brunswick they apply only to male cannery workers; in 
Alberta, Manitoba and Newfoundland, and in a few industries in British 
Columbia, a lower rate is set for women than for men. 


Rates are not prescribed in the minimum wage Acts themselves, 
but in each province are set out in regulations under the Act, based on 
the recommendation of a minimum wage board established by the Act. 
The methods of setting wage rates differ. In some provinces they are 
issued for individual industries, in others the rates apply generally to 
most industries, but they may differ between urban and rural areas or large 
industrial areas and smaller cities and towns. 


Minimum wage orders are reviewed fairly frequently. Information 
about the current rates can be obtained from the Department of Labour in 
each province. 


Equal Pay Laws 


Laws that prohibit discrimination in rates of pay to women workers 
are a recent development of special interest to women. Such laws have 
been passed in five provinces (Ontario, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba) and also for the industries under federal 
jurisdiction. Under these laws a woman employee who considers that her 
rate of pay is not equal to that paid to a male fellow employee doing 
the same kind of work may make a complaint to the Department of Labour 
which administers the Act, and there is provision for investigation of 
the complaint and for redress if it is well founded. 


Hours of Work 


The first limitation on hours in Canada restricted the hours women 
and young persons were permitted to work in factories. The main purpose 
of these laws was to curb long hours which were detrimental to the health 
and welfare of the worker. The present legislation of five provinces, 
(Manitoba, New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan) still 
contains some provisions of this type, which limit the hours of work 
even if overtime rates are paid. 


The more recent legislation on hours of work, however, applies to 
men as well as to women and sets a limit closer to the prevailing prac- 
tice. Five provinces (British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and Ontario) have hours of work laws of general application setting a 
maximum of eight hours a day and forty-five or forty-eight hours a week. 
In some instances these limitations may be exceeded if one and one-half 
times the regular rate is paid. In one province, Manitoba, the length of 
the maximum work week is forty-four hours for women and forty-eight 
hours for men. In Quebec and Newfoundland a rate of time and one-half 
the regular rates must be paid for certain overtime work. 


Associated with limits on hours of work is the prohibition of night 
work for women. Night work in factories is prohibited for women in some 
provinces. With a permit from the inspector the limitation on working 
hours can be extended in some cases to eleven o'clock at night, or the 
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Minister of Labour may have discretion to allow night work. Some _pro- 
vinces require that an employer furnish transportation for women who 
work late in certain types of employment, mainly restaurants. 


Rest Periods 


Rest periods are another associated matter on which there are some 
legislative requirements. So far as weekly rest is concerned most prov- 
inces require twenty-four hours in a week, usually consecutive, and in 
British Columbia the requirement for a substantial number of women 
workers is thirty-two hours in a week. All the provisions regarding rest 
periods during the day apply only to women. In Manitoba, it is required 
that a rest period of ten minutes be allowed each female employee for a 
work period lasting three hours or more. Five provinces (Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia) set a minimum lunch period 
for women workers in factories. In British Columbia at least a half-hour 
free time must be given after five consecutive hours of work. In four 
provinces, (Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec) if women in 
factories work on into the evening they must be given time off for a meal. 


Vacations with Pay 


Minimum standards may also be established by law in respect to the 
granting of annual vacations with pay. Seven provinces (British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick) 
have legislation of this kind requiring the employer to give an employee 
a vacation with pay, in some provinces one week, in others two weeks. 


3. Fair Employment Practices 


Laws to prohibit discrimination in employment on grounds of race, 
colour, religion or national origin have been enacted by Parliament and 
by the legislatures in six provinces in the last five years. The principle 
underlying this legislation is that selection for employment should be 
based on an individual’s fitness for the job and advancement on his 
performance in the job. Such legislation is one of the means by which 
public policy is shown to be against the social evil of discrimination. 
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4. Summary of Provincial Legislation Affecting Women 


The table on the preceding page shows the fields in which labour 
legislation has been enacted in each province. The mark X indicates 
that the legislature has dealt with the subject, but no attempt is made to 
show whether the legislation is comprehensive or confined only to certain 
employment or to certain aspects of the subject. Specific information on 
any provincial labour laws may be obtained from the Department of La- 
bour in the province concerned. Information is also available in an annual 
publication of the Federal Department of Labour entitled Provincial La- 
bour Standards* concerning child ]abour, holidays, hours of work, mini- 
mum wages, equal pay for equal work, fair employment practices, weekly 
rest-day and workmen’s compensation. The Department also publishes an 
annual bulletin on workmen’s compensation, entitled Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada. 


*These bulletins are obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Publications, Ottawa, Price ten cents each. Current developments in any of these 
fields may be followed through the Labour Law Section of the Labour Gazette, the official 
journal of the Federal Department of Labour. Annual subscription is $2.00, single copies 
25 cents. 


5. Unemployment Insurance and Placement Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Act establishes a national system of 
insurance for workers in the event of unemployment. The Act has wide 
coverage, although there are some occupations in which considerable 
numbers of women are engaged that do not come within its scope, for 
example, domestic service in private homes, school teaching and private 
nursing. Employees who are paid on an hourly, daily or piece-rate basis 
are covered regardless of the amount of their annua] earnings, but other 
employees are excluded if their earnings exceed $4,800 a year. The 
insurance fund is financed by equal contributions from the employee and 
the employer, to which the Federal Government adds one-fifth of the 
combined contributions, also paying the costs of administration. The 
amount paid to the insured person during a period of unemployment is 
related to his or her average contribution, which in turn varies according 
to earnings. 


The Act authorizes the Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
operate the National Employment Service for workers seeking employment 
and employers seeking workers. Employment offices are situated through- 
out Canada, in sparsely populated areas as well as large metropolitan 
centres. Some have sections specializing in the placement of women, 
and in many there is counselling for young people seeking their first 
jobs, for older workers and for the physically handicapped. While the 
first task of the employment office is to match applicants with jobs in 
the local area, through a scheme of clearance, employers’ requirements 
which cannot be filled locally may be advertised in other offices. 
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Part VI— Conditions of Work for Women in 
Selected Industries 


Many factors have contributed to the establishment of present day 
working conditions. A general interest in social welfare has led govern- 
ments to accept responsibility for establishing objective standards such 
as are provided in the legislation described in the previous chapter of 
this book. A growing emphasis on better human relations in personnel 
policies, coupled with the possibility of labour shortages in a period of 
full employment, has made employers more receptive to the demands of 
their employees for improved working conditions. On the other hand, 
workers have become increasingly aware of their rights and their ability 
to achieve improved working conditions through collective bargaining. 
In recent years the shortening of the work week, the granting of va- 
cations with pay, and the introduction of other fringe benefits such as 
pension plans and medical services, have come to be major issues in 
negotiations between employers and employees and increasingly are 
being written into collective agreements. 


In most large establishments in which men and women are employed, 
the same conditions of work apply to employees of both sexes. Es- 
tablishments with smaller numbers of workers, many of whom are women, 
often find it difficult to compete with the larger concerns in the es- 
tablishment of extra benefits, since the cost of such employee benefits 
is frequently greater on a per capita basis. Working conditions for both 
men and women vary, therefore, not only in accordance with the legis- 
lation of various provinces, but also from industry to industry and even 
among establishments within a particular industry. 


The survey of working conditions, conducted annually by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour, provides in- 
formation on conditions of work in establishments employing fifteen 
persons or more. Since most of the conditions covered apply equally to 
both men and women workers, the data obtained do not provide separate 
information for women. Many of the industries covered, however, employ 
women to a substantial extent. In the following pages, therefore, informa- 
tion on working conditions is presented for a few selected industries 
where the proportion of women workers is relatively high. It should be 
repeated that the following information applies to all workers in the in- 
dustries designated, and that it by no means gives a complete picture of 
the conditions of work of women in all Canadian industry. 


1. Selected Manufacturing Industries 


In 1956 women constituted almost 22 per cent of the total number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing in Canada, although the proportion 
varied greatly from one industry to another. In the manufacturing industries 
covered by this analysis, the percentages of workers who are women were 


as follows in 1955: 
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Percentage of women to 
Industry total number of employees 
covered by survey (1955) 


Food fand /DGVeragesicicss.sceses-sssaceescecsescene seaesorreness cactecesee 23.0 
Tobacco and £obacco Products wesesansstsssserecsenseecsessncst 57.3 
‘Lextiles: (except clothing) tn.scsrceceesc tees 34.3 
Clothing (textile and fay seddesessusdseseseUtabocasscasseestessoaaeeee 67.5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies ..............cesseessesseeeee 27.3 


Standard Weekly Hours 


Approximately 53 per cent of the workers in the selected industries 
had a standard work week of forty hours or less at the time of the 1955 
survey. The percentages of workers having such a schedule in the vari- 
ous industries covered were as follows: 


Percentage of workers with 
Industry a standard work week 
of 40 hours or less 


Hood tandibe vera geo. csscct.corscccarcsagessonscuesseaccstarts reeeesetecee 45.3 
Wobacco and tobaccosproducts cen sscceccessecagentussctesncccasee 89.7 
Textiles (except. clothing) sac ccsr cece eee 38.9 
Clothing (textile and Hey Miredesadesdcas ccveusesesiecsersbecentenceters 51.4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies ...........scccseescossseeees 80.3 
Hivejindustries above ccic.cc.s--cctescestotencttecasneedaesescosetees 52.9 


In the textiles and clothing industries, however, substantia] pro- 
portions, 23.3 per cent and 21.6 per cent respectively, worked weekly 
schedules of forty-eight hours or longer. 


It is important to realize that the standard work week is not neces- 
sarily equivalent to the number of hours actually worked. Standard weekly 
hours are the number of hours per week after which employees are con- 
sidered to be working overtime. With overtime, employees may work more 
than the scheduled number of hours just as they may work fewer if sales 
and production fall. 


The five-day work week was the reported practice in _ establish- 
ments employing 80.1 per cent of the workers in these five industries. In 
electrical apparatus and supply firms, this practice applied to almost 
all workers (99.6 per cent), while in food and beverages 65.8 per cent 
of the workers were on a five-day week schedule. The corresponding 
percentages in the other three industries were: tobacco and tobacco pro- 
ducts, 95 per cent; clothing, 88 per cent; and textiles, 78 per cent. 


Vacations With Pay 


In recent years there has baen a substantial increase in the number 
of workers who receive vacations with pay. Most workers in manufacturing 
now receive two weeks’ vacation with pay after serving for five years or 
less. There has also been a trend towards the granting of three-week 
vacations, most frequently after fifteen years of service; also evident is 
a shortening of the periods of service required for granting vacations of 
varying lengths. 
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Of the five industries considered here, electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies and tobacco were the most liberal in granting three-week vaca- 
tions. In these industries 79 per cent and 76 per cent of the workers 
respectively were in establishments reporting that they give three weeks’ 
vacation after service of fifteen years or less. 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


The number of paid statutory holidays varies considerably from in- 
dustry to industry. In the five under review, the number most commonly 
granted is eight, almost 40 per cent of the employees being in establish- 
ments which had that number; an additional 14 per cent were in plants 
having nine or more such holidays; the remaining 46 per cent were given 
seven or fewer holidays. In the tobacco industry just under 90 per cent 
of the workers were in establishments which reported eight or more 
holidays, while in the clothing industry only 21 per cent received that 
number. In the other three groups, the percentages of workers receiving 
eight or more holidays were: electrical apparatus, 88 per cent; food and 
beverages, 78 per cent; and textiles, 45 per cent. 


Rest Periods 


Three-quarters of the workers in the industries selected were in 
plants that granted rest periods during the working day, the most common 
practice being two rest periods of ten minutes each per day. The per- 
centages of workers who enjoy rest periods in these industries were as 
follows: tobacco, 99 per cent; food and beverages, 89 per cent; clothing, 
73 per cent; electrical apparatus and supplies, 63 per cent; and textiles, 
o9 per cent. 


Special Benefits 


Discounts on goods were granted to 59 per cent of the employees of 
the establishments covered in these industries. This practice is most 
common in the electrical apparatus industry in which 85 per cent of the 
workers were given discount privileges. 


Cafeterias were established in plants employing approximately 40 
per cent of the employees in these five industries. 


2. Hotels, Restaurants and Laundries 


A second segment of employment covered by the working conditions 
survey includes hotels, restaurants and laundries. The proportions of 
women employees in these industries as reported by respondents to the 
survey were 42 per cent, 60 per cent, and 63 per cent respectively. Con- 
ditions of work in these three groups were on the whole considerably 
less favourable than in the selected manufacturing industries. 


Standard Weekly Hours 


Only 30 per cent of hotel employees covered by the survey had a 
standard work week of forty hours or less. In laundries, 24 per cent of 
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the employees worked forty hours or less, while in restaurants the pro- 
portion was still smaller, 19 per cent. The forty-four hour week was most 
prevalent in hotels, being the hours scheduled for 35 per cent of the 
workers; 31 per cent usually worked forty-eight hours, while a few (1.6 
per cent) had even longer hours. In restaurants, the most common weekly 
schedule was forty-eight hours, which was worked by 43 per cent of the 
workers. In laundries, the proportions of employees working forty-four 
hours and forty hours or less per week were 27 and 24 per cent respec- 
tively. 


While almost half of the workers in laundries were on a five-day 
week, only 33 per cent of the workers in hotels and 17 per cent of those 
in restaurants had such a schedule. 


Vacations with Pay 


Vacations with pay are also less widely granted in these areas of 
employment. In hotels, 41 per cent of the workers became eligible for 
two weeks’ vacation after two years of service, but 27 per cent required 
five years’ service before being granted such a vacation. In restaurants, 
28 per cent of the workers received two weeks’ vacation after one year’s 
service, while a further 22 per cent became eligible for such a vacation 
after two years of service. In the case of laundries, one fifth of the 
employees required three years’ service before having a vacation of two 
weeks, and more than one-tenth required five years’ service to receive 
this benefit; only 3.1 per cent received two weeks after one year of 
service. 


Conditions of work in Selected Industrial Groups, 1955 


The industrial groups selected are ones in which women 
participate to a substantial degree. The percentages set out 
below indicate the proportions of non-office employees (both 
men and women) to whom specified conditions apply in the 
establishments surveyed. 


Vacations with Employees in Employees in 
Ene pay of two establishments establish- 
Industrial D weeks’ duration reporting paid ments 
Group W aS after service statutory holi- granting 
eek ; 
of five years days, (number rest 
or less of days varying) periods 
(per cent) 

Food and beverages ........ 65.8 85.5 93.8 89.0 
Tobacco and tobacco 

WPOGU CES. coe vaceraredavecereed 95.4 83.5 98.4 99.4 

Textiles (except 

Clothing) sccvcses- terete cove 77.8 88.0 94.9 59.0 
Clothing (textile and 

fur) nscaecccsccessstvrdevccsesaeve 88.4 liek 86.5 72.6 
Electrical apparatus 

and supp liés ..-sss.<ccse0e0s 99.6 93 .4 99.1 63.3 

Hotel'sc.ccccsecvestscescesiecssecesd 32.6 88.7 58.3 = 

Restaurants.........ccecescccvees 17.0 68.8 62.8 - 

Laundries sscncccocavescccccescess 48.6 47.1 81.2 a 


Source: Survey of Working Conditions, 1955. Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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Paid Statutory Holidays 


The observance of some paid statutory holidays was reported for 
81 per cent of laundry workers, 63 per cent of restaurant employees, and 
58 per cent of the hotel personne! covered by the survey. The number of 
such holidays paid for varied considerably, however. One-fifth of the 
hotel workers were paid for seven statutory holidays, while in laundries 
44 per cent of the workers enjoyed eight or more such days. 


3. Banking 


A survey of working conditions in Canadian banks (including the 
Bank of Canada, a Crown Corporation) made in 1954, covering a total of 
46,000 workers of whom about 58 per cent were women, yielded the fol- 
lowing information. 


Standard Weekly Hours 


The standard work week of bank employees ranged from 35 to 40 
hours; 48 per cent of the employees usually worked 37! hours or less 
and most of the remaining 52 per cent had a scheduled 40-hour week. 


All employees had a five-day week. 


Vacations with Pay 


After service of one year or less, 74 per cent of these employees 
received vacations of two weeks with pay. Three weeks with pay after 
one years’ service was granted to a very small] number (less than 2 per 
cent) but after twenty years’ service, 33 per cent of all bank employees 
became eligible for this longer period and a further 30 per cent became 
eligible after 25 years. Some banks gave an extra week’s vacation to 
employees who elected to take them during the winter monthg, and one 
bank gave employees with more than twenty-one years’ service a four- 
week vacation if it was taken in the off season. 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


Bank employees are paid for all statutory holidays specified in the 
Bills of Exchange Act, a federal statute that prohibits certain financial 
transactions on Sundays and specified holidays: New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Armistice (Remem- 
brance) Day, Christmas Day, those days proclaimed as holidays in cele- 
bration of the Queen’s birthday and Thanksgiving Day, and in addition in 
Quebec, the Epiphany, Ascension Day, All Saints’ Day and Conception 
Day. By the same statute they are granted days proclaimed as public 
holidays by the province or municipality in which they are situated. 


4. Life Insurance Companies 


A survey of working conditions of office employees in the head 
office of twenty-eight Canadian life insurance companies was made in 
1955. The number of workers covered by this survey was just under 
11,000, of whom 64.4 per cent were women. 
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Standard Weekly Hours 


The length of the standard work week for 85 per cent of these work- 
ers ranged from thirty-five to thirty-seven and a half hours, while the 
remaining 15 per cent usually worked somewhat longer hours. Practically 
all (99.6 per cent) were on a five-day week. 


Vacations with Pay 


All those covered by the survey were entitled to two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after one year or less. Vacations of three weeks after serv- 
ice of ten years or less were reported by establishments employing 9 per 
cent of the workers, while 72 per cent became eligible for such a vaca- 
tion after fifteen years, 14 per cent after twenty years, and three per cent 
after twenty-five years. 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


All employees covered by the survey had seven or more statutory 
holidays; 18 per cent had seven days; 23 per cent eight days; 20 per 
cent nine days; 26 per cent ten days, 6 per cent eleven days; and the 
remaining 7 per cent had more than eleven days. 


5. Pension and Insurance Plans 


Pension and insurance plans are available in varying degrees to 
workers in all these types of employment but there is lack of information 
as to the differences in treatment of men and women under the various 
plans. These tend to vary with personal circumstances as well as with 
establishments. Married women may choose to opt out of contributory 
plans, if they are permitted to do so, especially if their husbands already 
have such protection for themselves and their families. Young women, 
also, who do not plan to continue many years in gainful employment tend 
to be less interested in pension schemes than are young men who already 
feel the existing or probable responsibility of providing for a wife and a 
family. On the presupposition that these women are typical of the total 
female labour force, it is often taken for granted that pensions and in- 
surance are less important for women than for men. 


In some establishments, therefore, even schemes that are compulsory 
for male employees are not applicable to women. It is also sometimes the 
case that insurance plans for women do not permit the same range of both 
participation and ultimate benefits as do those for male employees. In 
this connection it is important to note that frequently the retirement age 
for women is earlier than that for men and also that the life expectancy 
of women is greater. These factors tend to increase the cost of pensions 
for women and, therefore, to militate against the equal treatment of women 
in pension schemes. 


Nevertheless, as women become more fully integrated into the labour 
force and as the need for social security measures for all people becomes 
more widely recognized, pension and insurance plans for women are being 
given more serious consideration than in the past. Women who marry and 
give up their jobs are being encouraged to hold their pension credits in 
the form of deferred annuities against possible risks, such as the loss 
of a husband leaving them alone with responsibility for their children. 
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